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4 With ithe passage of Public Law 94-142 came the challenge. to 
fue bite school system tofeducate handicapped children in’ 


rebular classrooms, the least restrictive environment in many 
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instances. For many teachers, ne presence of handicapped chil- 


drén in their classes presents eee which the oo are 
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ill-prepared to resolve. ; a s. 
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Martin (1974) identifies attitudes, fears, anxieties, and 


- possible “overt- rejection ‘as barriers to the placement of handi- 
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capped children in regular classrooms. Moreover, the placement 


_of Black and other minotity group handicapped children in regular 


“< 


classrooms presents problems stemming from the race, culture, 
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and socioeconomic level of the students. The ‘minority handi- 
LY 
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“capped. child is confronted by the teacher’ 's lack of. sensitivity 
‘to and, positive valuing of cultural differences as "yell as his/ , 


her dinability ‘ use teaching/Teaening strategies and develop 


and/or rewrite curricula in response to ‘the heeds SE minority - 
-% « 
students. In addition, av term minioti ty": “has the connotation 
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of being. less than other groups with respect to power,, status; 


and treatment (Chinn, 1979). : 
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To assist teacher educators to overcome these problems and 
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eo implement P..L. 94- 142, NABSE/TAC — developed this” series’ 
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bf modules. It ‘is anticipated that these- fodules: will, be. infused 
in. teacher, education’ programs at historically Black: institutions 
‘ Sid aA “tee” 

and, thereby, serve as’ vehicles to encourage - and inspire. ~pre- 
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4 service teachers, ‘to ise. ‘their minority perspectives and expertise 


for’ the benefit, vof special- -nieeds minority students in relatiqn 
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There are five instructional Modules in this series. This ,; 


i. 
Maa atu eodute and others in the. series address the problems — 
s | faced “by Black handicapped and other minority bance une stu- ° 
* a . dents. The ‘spirit and letter of P.L. 94- 142 are explored 7 
a e relative to their problems.” The modules are as follows:, ae ~ Se 
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i . * © Pub, 99-142 and the Ninority Chitd 

eM § Mindnity -Handicappad Students: Assessment 1ssues. 
. , and Practices — J \ ; sa 
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, . e The Develo ment and Delivers Instructional Services: 
; i A Commitment to the imontty Handicapped Child 

i Structurin sthe Leannin Climate for Nenad: Handa- ; 

cappe tu anes “ : 7 } 

e Valuin the: ere. Mgnondte Handicapped Students 
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dq "e a The module P.L. 94- 142 and the Minority Child ig to be , - 
‘6 ts ‘ 


used first. Thereafter, the teacher educator may choose ‘to use , 


‘ id \ Es . *, 
- .any of the remaining modules as appropriate to the needs of his/ 


- her student population. ° 4 : 
. ; 2 7 ; £ .\ i ne ‘ . a . 4 
J ~~ * a children: havé-a tight to “equality of education. . The _ 
2 National Alliance of Black Scheol, Educators believes th “through 
wo ‘> > . ee. * . 
= ft efforts such as- those of the Training Assistance 


of educational opportunity for all Black and other minority 
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students can be attained. 
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Prospective teachers must be helped to develop great ¥ 


sensitivity ‘to the dynamics of” human interaction and development. 


he 

They must understand that the optimum environment for the growth 
1 \ os . 

‘of children depends as much upon the attitudes and values of 


‘edudation personnel as “upon the facilities apd other resources 


. ~ 


of the educational setting.: ‘ x 


. 
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Evidence’ suggests ‘that children who are labeled :4s handicapped 


/ and chéldren_ who ‘are’ disadvantaged by race, ethnicity,: and/or és 


t ~ 
: socioeconomic status share many of the same yproblems- in schools.. 
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Their attributes, and: behaviors are negatively perceived. nee 
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seldom are these ttributes, ‘and behaviors seen as positive coping 4 
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mechanisms which drise "from the: unique experience of the child: ait 
: interacting ee is/her environnehts. | Exceptiomality, difference, 


deficit, and other characteristick are culturally defined which * 


:- 
serve to separate. -tHose ‘who meet the social and cultural norms. “for 


“ 
behavior and worth rom those who do-not.. One, is only exceptional, 


hen one is perceived -as: exceptional by) society. Because of such 


« ‘perceptions, any Poort, handicapped, and minority children have 
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ar ' been selectively removed from schools or, ;at least, ‘from school 

q ' .rooms populated by the’ normative group known as the majority. : 
: e : ii a ; 4 . . 

{ ae Those persons originally responsible for ‘the selective re- 


“ moval of children are now being required to return them to regular 
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classroom settings and to provide them with equal access to ed- a : 
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automatically Change the behaviors and perceptions of siieatien - 
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personnel. They ust, somehow, “be brought to undergo the. painful ny 
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_ change Slee can make them open. ‘to euitural diversity, , 


able to value, ifferences, able ‘to empathize withthe develop- 


and able to consciously nurture . - °, 
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mentally, handicapped,, and willin 
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and foster the positive sel 


for “the ‘children,' s Learning. ; . ; a 
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While the legislation Public ‘Law 94 ater. put into place aot 


structure and process "for ensuring the rights of’ the handicapped ; ; 
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it’ could not legislate the change in Berceptions, atbitudes, and ; 
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‘feelings necessety to make it apa lis successfull in- accomplishing - 
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its pu¥poses..- This module provides ‘tht teacher educator and : 
preservice teacher with a vehicle through which he or she may =a 
identify and ‘explore a or, her understand ig 5 attitudes and. 
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This module is , designed to- acquaint preservice teachers vith\, 
\ 


the issue and plight of ‘culturally diverse and handicapped students 


in the public education system. Teachers are shown how their, 
apeituaed affect the education of: children who are different and. 


are given strategies for working éffectively with culturally di- 


- 
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verse and handicapped childten. : . 


This module is gent piee to be presented in thes (3) 50-minute 
classes. Presession “activities to familiarize ae teacher educator 
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Make transparencies. , ae 
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, a : Chinn, P.- The seeentional a minoyity child: Issues - ecg oF 
is and some answers. Exceptional hildren, 1979, 45. ' a 


Publisher: 
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: Valuing the Diversity of Minority Handicapped Students 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT 


. 
, 


* 
‘ - 


DIRECTIONS: For each.numbered item there .ig.a lettered set of 
- alternative answers or completions. . Select the BEST 
cy ONE for each item. Circle, your response: . 


r 


° 3 ‘ 


1) Which ONE of the following is .NOT a value‘ cluster that 
' affects the socialization dnd learning style of children? 


~ . . ‘ 


a). communication style/-- ie) eating-sleeping-style |’. 

b)’ human relations style d) incentive-motivation ‘style 
e +] a . . 

» 


o. 


Which ONE of the following is NOT a strategy for developing 


cultural, sensitivity? © 
. P . v s “ 
holding discussions that encourage students to air 
biases a : at 
modifying curriculum to’ reflect minority student,'s 
value clusters and skill needs- — 


: exhibiting positive behaviors in interacting with 
minority handicapped students z 4 -. 


isolating handicapped students that do not fit in with 
nonhandicapped. students 4 


s . 


‘physcially disahléd are’ individuals-.who have 


limited physical movement gu ee . 

cognitive problems as well’ as. physical problems: 

functional problems with physical ability and medical 
conditions which.affect strength.and stamina 
);-problems with trunk controi and mobility: 


goog a , 


. “ 
. Paar * e. S : - 


. - On B 
: = OK y : : . — 
. / "a - ne e - oy : 
DIRECTIONS: | Bach numbered itew is "preceded by T fea and F - 3 
. ae ‘ (false). “Circle'T or F to indicate whether the state- % ; 
fo.se oa 7 ment. is true (T) or false (F). °° . ' 


. a 7 ; a cs ~ « 
i TF . 4: The theory of cultural adeicit incorporates” as ‘one element « - - 
: the idea that ‘children who come to school lacking. ee 
. class constructs and behavior are ready! for, school. 

7S ea | The theory of cultural. difference , “incorponates.as" one , ee 
4 element the idea that children who Come. “‘to,school .lacking «+. © . 
a | middle-class constructs and behaviors’ are 'ready" for a Ta 
em we eG school. . j a & ; man 

-f F 6. Curriculum for+physically ‘disabled students typically re-- d 

z «quires substantial adaptations. - : 


Rit T F ~7. «Visual aids that supplement instruction are. important fore< ; 
| “shearing. impaired students. . ae ; 
, 4%. TF 8. Visually impaired students require a limited amount of of ae” _ 
. ot... special education material. tae 
I T F. 9, Language ‘arts lessons can be structured to provide stimu- é 
as a ke lation activities for speech dnd language disordered : stu- 
nn .. dents. - 4 ; - 
‘T K. 10. When possible, teachers should ignore “the provocative ~ , 


2 ; _ behavior. exhibited by’ students with behavior problems. c ; 
‘Le F 4. Selection of a’ task the. student ‘oan: leatn and determing _ 


‘ 
wie 


: a> * ss lation of a methéd for teaching the ‘task are ot important eo 
ar a factors to consider ‘when ‘working with learning disabled — aa 
7 Students: \ goa 


* ° : ‘ad 
wits > 3 
nee : owe z ‘ . s* ny 
. : sd 


Ax oe 


e@ ~ ~ . 


eae DIRECTIONS: For each qumbered item,. supply ‘the correct. response. a 


Pad « 1 


4 
Ly 


* oe 12s ‘Special aids. ‘that visually impaired students may require 4 
His are: - i wo. et 
S . ’ at ” . ie s ‘ w . . 
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‘may be used” 
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sabied: sttidents in oral and written. 


“DIRECTIONS: ‘gach ‘Lettered set. of headings ds fojicwed by a. 

. i “numbered set of ites. For each item select the ONE 
“MOST CLOSELY RELATED heading and place the Jetter of 
‘the heading on the dane ‘preceding the. item: . 


a). Beha fior disorders. e)- Blindness ie eR 

b) ‘Leary ing- disability f) Mental retardation 

c) ‘Multiple. handicap gf - Impaired hearing'~ 
“d) .Deafness-’ . RD ‘Visual, impairment 


F i . . 4 = ¥ 
A disorder. in‘ione or gireor ene basic psychological proy’, 
cesses involved in understanding..or using language / spoken™ 
” or written, which may. .manifest itself in an imperfe 
., ability, to listen, think, Speak, tead, WEE spes 
¢ “mathematical ‘ ‘galculgtions.” — 
~ - F “4 che 
. limited, yigval- acuity wltich *déspite ‘corrective lenses 
oe ‘limits learning through conventional methods.’ 
Those. who- chronically and iarkedly ‘resifong to their pe 
‘ vironment. in socially unacceptablé and/or personally 
unsatisfying’ ‘ways but who can be taught more socially 
acceptable: ‘and pérsonally gratifying, be 1avior. 
‘ba- . 


Absence of hearing in both ears senait practical purposes. 


.* 


: Significantly ‘stibaverage genéral Heeliectuar Pe fee 
. existing, concurrently with. deficits in, adaptive behavior. 
~ and. manifested during 1 the. - devgtopnental period. | a: 


: ‘ . ry 
=: Gam, bs 


Be brief? . wo, 
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ors * . 


Discuss the. impact’ of peaches 1estede® gn the. education . 
. of culturally. diverse. handicapped. Students. ™ og 


id ~ 
’ & 
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“Digeuss- ways: to facilitate: the mainstreaming of special. 
pas students. ; ieee Oe : 


s ‘ . ~ 
" oe a 7 
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D3 iscuss the impact of . cul tural’ divérsity on,curricuyum. 
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Every individual is in certain respects; 


@ like all other individuals ;~ 
‘like some other individuals and; 


, ‘@ 'like no eee a 


s 


Human’ diversity resides in the latter two conditions, those 


ec . 


qualities, which mark’ the individual - as being ‘somewhat different 


or as being- unique. There are common EeetUnee: in the biqlogical 


" heritegé of all individuals. Some féatures are unique E, the 


va 
« 


species; an erect posture, ey to grasp, three-dimensional 
vision, “and a nérvous sygten which permits elaborate. speech and’ 


Leartiine, are characteristics which, taken together, distinguish 
ue 


coe ns wary at eae Rts Ve Loe Mae ~*~ * 55 “ ee 


~hoito .s sapiens. From other’ “species. In addition x the individual is 


born and. reared in, a social group: since “human. ‘beings can not, afford 


ae : 


to.: ‘abandon ‘erdup, life... Every hunah ‘being heeds - ‘the’ Tove of others 
. . BN 5 ‘? 


2 


“and the survival ,of the’ species, fequires the stipport of the group. 


\ Within ‘the: gToup “the individual learns. from experience ead from 


OK \ nee 


Z Jother members, of, the group, that is, “the, accumulated wisdom of the 


=~ 


-group, which, is called eulture", cuntite, provides ready nadé, 


“solut ons fo. hunan, Problens. Culture: ‘serves the purpose fore . 


that iistinct, serves for Tower orders of animais. 
. 4 #3 ; ee , “ 


AS in. human n developtent. and 


wh, ~ 


cal; sgonditioné wither the 


f 
imposed by the socikty. _Sueli-expey iences of satisfaction and 
a 


frustration are: dniversal for a1 individuals everywhere’in spite. 


of. differing physical and sociocultural contexts. Some ‘exe 7 


est EM 
y TS fe 


Epes 
es 


-periences which are shared by members: of a sociocultural group 


_may -produce enough - -recognizable similarities. to be identified as 


national characteristics or ‘to. produce identifiable group ‘traits 


whi¢h go beyond’ membership in a particular society. Thus, farmers, 


~ 


Bre Stam eke THe LPs 


wee Stet 


pe 


clergy, intellectuals, students, and other persons grouped by 


vocation, occupation’ or ability show many similarities the world 
over. ’ i . 


‘ 


Finally, there are Ways in mee individual is unique. | 


An. individual's modes. of. perceiving ,- feeling, and behaving form 


o 


RDRTacteriste patterns which are the product of. the unique ex- 
_ perience oe the individual as he/she interacts with inherited 


biological ‘material, with the physical and. sociocultural context, 


and with the individual perceptions of the world which are present — 


ad . . ry 
. ’ 


at any given moment: : 


j ee 7 é : . 
eA. 45 : 
“Thus, | ‘there is-uniquenéss in-each inheritance and 
ead uniqueness in each environment but,.more particularly, 

uniqueness -in the ‘number’, .kinds, and temporal order 

of critically determining situations, encountered’ in 


the course, of life. (Kluckhohn. & MUET SY Bs 55) 


a - 


_The- enormous. atvorsktie’ oF the human: fainily flow from the 
* “a 9 oo% ; 


unique ‘experiencés of individvals and. groups, which’ "accompany. 


+ 


interactions with: their varidus “environments. ‘Unhappily, © 


"the: human chara teristics which result from, these interactions _ 


ir G 


‘are. too often, unfavorably evaluated by the society within which 


“. 


the: individual reside. “Deviation from the aécepted orm’ and. 


~ 


these norms differ from one sociocultural group to another, may 
be regarded.with fear, cotitempt, dislike, impatience, or con- 
descension” A healthier point of view was expressed by the 
American Association of Colleges of. Teacher Education in November, 
1972, namely, that there is no one médel American. Diversity must 


‘be seen asa positive force in a society which professes - commitment 


2 


"to and _respect for the intrinsic worth of every individual. 
&* 6. ds Pe 


the major provisions of Public Law 94-142- “namely, free 


appropriate. education, an individualized education program, least 
oe f as 


restrictive ‘environment, nondiscriminatory testing, and due pro- 


cesSprotiote individuality and cultural diversity. Thélgmplement- 


ation of thdse provisions, however, rests primarily with the 


peguiee classroom teacher and other education personnel who will | 
o Ls | 
work With ‘Studénts possessing “handicapping conditions. Many of 


these ‘<cudents who: will be integrated into regular classrooms 


x 


will be Black or some. other _ minority whose cultural ‘background, 


\. 


previous tenure in special Classes; and/handicapping conditions will: 
3 
‘ render’ them different from middle-class students, the group on x 


which ‘the- public school is structured. In P. L. ‘94 142, the term 


’ 
5 


ee eC ee See eee 


4 "handicapped children” means those children evaluated as being: 


deaf “ 8 ~ ar "+ @ other health in- - 
deaf: blind , ‘paired 
( ‘orthopedicaily fimpaired -. e ‘visually handicapped. 
: Seriously. emotionally disturbed 
. Specific. learning disability 


@ mentally retarded 
‘© multi-handicapped - 


Speech impaired " 


. 


‘ # 
PHA feet ge Sale 92) 


-—---¢hidren-with these impairments need special ee Ae and special 


* ‘services * which is to. be provided in the least restrictive en- - 


« 


| ‘\vironment. + : es 


‘ 


s 


What will the middle-class tay teacher need to, “know about 


‘ 


cultural diversity and handicapping conditions to provide appro- 


— 


priate and equitable educational opportunities: to minority students? 


~ 


a 
x . ‘ é . - 


. 
iam 3 


Difference or Deficit: 
€ & : 4 
The diversity’ of. “Black and other minority, , }tudents can be 


© 


viewed in two different “ways. If one subscribes to the theory of 
a 
cultural deficits, he/she will view the child who’ comes, to school 


and. does not function as a middle- class ¢ child, is expected to 


bs . 


"function as sunready because of ‘en inadequate hone environment. 
theory of ‘cultut 1 difference 


Ss. will view the child who comes to schoal and’ does’ no “function as - 


r 


a°niddte- “class child is expected to. “fine ron; as different from 


toe 7 


eomiadie: vetass bnitd. as a result of cultural diversity: This 


different: is nevertheless ready for school and capable 


* 7 re 
nat ~ 
. 


to 


iy te be. ready to , teach * the eultureily ‘different, 
ae school's ‘responsibility to be ready 
B lac and other. ninorTey handicapped students 


To. assist educators, and auxiliafy per- 


spongibilities, Public ‘Lay 94:- i ‘ 


She 
S PR 
Meme weet encima, ma Spe ew eet en, meni a ° 


y 


premise ‘of ‘public ‘education must be to -pecégiize: and accept ~° 
individual differences résuilting from ethnicity, race, and handicap 
and to provide an ‘environment and programs- that enhance aifersity. 
The effective classroom teacher of Black _ and minority handicapped 

~.students—isone-who views. the culturally. different student a) ‘and 

A the handicapped student as a human being whose cultural context 

. and/haridicap has made him/her different from the non- -handicapped . 


white ihiddle- class: an learning oryley, but not any less eapeute 


=~ 


. 


» and valued. ; : 


Teacher ‘Attitudes . 


4 
~ > . . 


‘ | The school ‘comnoniy, oe from all, students white and: 
; ‘ 


middle: -class cognitive “styles, behavior patterns, values, and 


. iz 


8 


conitunication m modes. Black, handicapped, and minority handicapped. 


sa 


students, however, pring into the classroom skills, attitudes, and 


mee 
ve 


a sét of experiences that. differ fyom those of the. ‘white middle 


class. “These differences adversely ‘affect teachers with a middle- 


te oe 


7 


oclass. orientation. With regard to, differences. in culture, - 


° 


selotconopic statis and race, téachers engage in practices upon 


ame) 


igsplay.. attitudes toward students which imply the teachers’, 


* 
pte de ake 
Cnr erT AS Ste u's th tad 


v 


vorable,evaiuation of the students or theit behavior which affect " 


‘ 
ey 
% 
e 


ot ta 


demic pe¥formance, and. which perpetuate, a caste 


Jacobson ‘ nosenenl, 19683, Lanier, 19783 oe 


# 
v* 


ad 
< 


i - : : ae co a ; 
ee handicannes children have, béen the 

ea f 
“benign neglect 


eet hy 


“because their race, ethnicity, socioeconomic status and handicap 
the 
influenced the diagnosis of their vesnntee capacity, and subsequent 
re 
educational placenent. Prior to P, i. 94- 142 few if any ‘safeguards 


had been used to protec tythese | children from receiving an in- 
eppropraate education. . In addition, teacher education institutions 
; | 
'e in ‘many instances: have failed to change the atpitudes of preservice. 


teachers toward Black children. Anne Stein (1971) states, the : 
~ 4 , ~ 
following: } = : 
: ° . ; . t 
1] 
Three centuries of racism have already prepared the 
mind and insulated the heart of the t@acher candidate. 
When his, classroom has only Black chi{dren in it, the 
. teacher ‘is ready to believe without q éstion that’ these 
poor children are so deprived and their home community 
so depraved, they will not be able to learn very much. 


| ‘ 


Socioeconomic status is a ‘factor in the. quality of education 


ny 


‘that’ a-child receives. According: to. “the 1968 report of the 


as 


President’ s Committee, on "Mental Retardation, a. child in a low, 


1 


income family, rural or. urban, Was Pre times more likely to 


.be- diagndsed ‘as ‘retarded than-pupils whose families had’ higher 


ve 


wae 
fo 


“incomes : (President Ss Conmittee on Mental Retardation , - 1968): 
Z ie. o i Re rae : 
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“Gyidence of' racism’ is documented ina 1972 ‘study by Sullivan 


ah which. race wag. showtt as” a a significant impediment to a Black 
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nee aifferencertetween « teacher interaction ‘aid slaees 
ee id: with’ white: saunter, when ‘both had. ‘béen randomly 


Black students were "given less 


and criticized more.) >. 
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The Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) study, shee the eAtects o % 


“teachers ie. tord that certain children had weit potential for 
intellectual growth. The children, "howe er, had been randomly — 

- identified and thus, had no more potent(al ‘than any randomly /~ 
‘ selected group pe children. Bibht months later, the children . 


identified as having potential for intéllectual growth had made 


, 


substantial gains on their 1Q scores, while the other children’ ; 4 
wv 


not - identified as having potential had not. Apparently, teacher 


expetrations served as a self-fulfilling prophecy. . 8 
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: The attitu es of. teachers alsa influence qnegative categorization 


> “and placement | of Black and other minority group students. . Lanier 
(1975) found that both Black and white teachers referred Black 


. + students. to Educable Mentally “Retarded (EMR) clases? more frequently 


than they” referred white students even though both. groups of \ a 
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~aeuqente: -manifested similar characteristics. . oa ; 


‘The effect of teacher attitudes and values is indicated ins? 


studies by: Mercer (1973) and Silberberg and silberberg (1974). - oY 
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_Mercer Reporte: a disproportionate number of Black students classi- 


fied as edugabte mentally ° retarded. Silberberg and Silberberg ~*~ 
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noted the ‘teacher’ s value judgnent as ‘the variable ‘that a 
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\ revealéd that after three years: the self- esteem: of the low-income 
“children had dropped below. that of ha middle- haconesciladens 


These findings have ‘implications for. teacher expectations of low- 
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income - children. Ss <, 
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Negative labels- ‘such -as EMR, disadvantaged, cand slow- -test 
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scores , cultural group, Face; a and "socioedsnomié level influence’ 
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“teacher expectations and the ‘climate in: which children learn.- These 


factors’ have a debilitating effect on Black students because 
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students ‘usually live up to their teachers’ “expectations. «This 
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1) State a definition for the 
following handicapping condi 
» tions, visual impairment, - 
hearing impairment, speech. 
and language disorder, menta 
retardation, specific learn- 
ing disability, orthopedic 
‘and other health impairmetts, 
\ and behavior disorders., 
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2). Discuss di ferent “instruc- 
-tiomal strategies suggested 
for use with mentally re- 2 
tarded, learning, disabled, 
and behavior disordered weds 
idents. . a 


ets 


“Discuss. different | instruc- 
tional Strategies suggested 


‘for use with sensory impaired). 


and. speech “and ‘Language’ dis- 
ordered’ students. 


Groups of students 
(3-4) will'‘select a 
*handicapping condi- 
‘tion and prepare a 
short report which 
includes the defi-’ 
nition and “specific 
characteristics of 


the condition. Read} 


Handout II. 


J’ Research (out of 
_élass) and -prepare 
-agehort written re- 
“port . on ithe aids’ - 


‘and. appliances used}: 


with visually, im- 


|: ‘paired and. physi- -. 


cay disabled. 


“Materials 


\ Lecture IL: Diversity 
in Perspective. 


NS 


Handout II-1: Handi- 
capping Conditions. 


Lecture II ra . 


b.’ Handout II-2: Teaching the y 
Behavior pusonesTes Child. 


3) a. Lecture II 


‘be Handout 42+3: Teaching 
Reading to Mainstreamed 
Sensory’ Impaired Childre 


Handout, II-4: The Language’ 
Delayed Child in ‘the Main 
streamed Primary Classroo 


4) a. Lectere II 
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. The pubis education system is required by Public Law 94-142 
to provide SPpropErare:. education for all handicspped students. This 


law identifies eleven handicapping conditions that may necessitate 


| 
the provisi ion of special education and related: ‘services to eligible 


° 


students. The children that receive special education and related 


services ‘are evaluated as being: 


e “mentally retarded 

© hard of hearing 

@ deaf. : 

e speech impaired 

e visually handicapped 
‘-@ seriously emotionally disturbed 
.- orthopedically impaired . 
e othér health: impaired 
‘@ deaf-blind . 

-@ .multi-handicapped 


e specifically learning. divabied 
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At one time or. another, reguiar- educators can expect to have in 


. ; oe 


their. classrooms) one or more children with any of these eleven 


~ ~ 


“handicapping conditions. , —— , 
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"The: placement of handicapped students with, nonhandiicapped 


w J 


\ students an the regular classroom is called mainstreaming! 


“fintegration’ The. term integration ‘often has. duai ‘significatte 


« 


some handicepped: ‘students who” “receive instruction in. ‘the: reguiar” 


ae aD . te 


Glags¥oon: That. bce nay of the integr ted. nainstreamed ‘students 
_ Thus; they, are, ‘not only 


ic/eultural differences 


oe because ofan additiotial” ditférenct -thest handicap? : Tt 


"3 
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. physical differences are defined or régarded as a handicap by society, 
. 2 » i 
the-persons who are physically different may ae staiutes . 


- about. themselves that~ are not healthy or normal. Moreover, if a 


child assumes during “the formative years that people perceive him/ 


*. her negatively because of a particplar physical attribute and if. 


eae ¢ 
_ those perceptions cause the development . of negative attitudes 


toward the self, he/she will Re handicapped in personal adjustment. 


‘Consequently, it is very important fpr minority handicapped st 


dents to be educated in a climate that accepts and understands their | 


and ‘utilizes the cultural 


> - ° 


digability and also acknowlédges acceptsy, = 


differences they .bring with them. 


The management of handicapped students in regular classes re- 


- quires extra effort for teachers and sometimes students. However, 


oa 


the presence of handicapped students can bea beneficial. experience 


: Mainstreamed classroons. can provide an environ- 


** for all concerned. 


z @ ment whefe it is possible! ‘to educate children about differences of 


ali kinds, racial, “ethnic, mental, ‘and physical. In addition, 


_teachers wijl haye. concrete reasons for. adapting curriculum and ~ 


a trying new and’ different instructional. and learni g BEREEC ROS: 


ih Therefore, diversity in the class. can lead childy n. to acknowledge. 


wee é 


tO entay 


and vaiue differences among people and igen co g coessiully inter- 


act. with a broader as aha people (Sapo “Shevin, 1979): i _ At. thé 


same tine ithe presence | of handicapped. and ‘culturally diverse 


an impetus for the proféssional 


“ stidehits ‘in ‘the classroom can serve as 
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How do regular educators stccessfully foster a ‘positive environ- 


ment for everyone regardless of . the-nature or: magnitude of 
z % 


differences? . General knowledge of ‘handicapping conditions, exper- 


tise in techniques for ‘instructional management of diverse popu- 


“e 


PAB EIONS and an awareness of ‘cultural /ragi al: differences are ; co 
essential. "Although specific strategies will be suggested for the 

nanagenent of’ particular conditions, commonalties serve to remind te 
| | us that students are in many ways more alike than different. ~ 3 - 


"Therefore, there are teaching strategies that can promote. maximum: 
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I . learning across ‘a broad speeerum of students. Whereas teachers must 
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J ‘equip: themselves with such strategies, they must realize that no - | _. 


= siete approach: provides guaranteed success with every student. _ 
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I. sd Strategies | that have been identified for the instruction of handi- , 


capped students can be building blocks to assist in the individua- 


« 


- lization of instruction. Regular and apeetee education | students sO 


‘can benefit- from the procedures that, follow: a a 


e starting instruction a ‘little below the: child's independent 


level; re 
ee 
e using direct experiences; 


@ helping the student set the pace of ‘learning ; 7 
@ employing principles of reinforcement sfstematically; .. 
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“skills to manage. a mildly handicapped child in the regular class 


‘Qteyen), 1978). 4 — 3 mS - 

. Depending on lhe severity of the handicapping condition of the 

| student in. the regular -class,: the .teacher may, be 1). receiving con-** 4 
gultation ton metho s .and gaboviaie from support personnel, 2) 


implementing a pros ram designed by: or in conjunction. with a gpeciarist,, 


: : ont! 
3) or maintaining ‘continutiy of instruction for students who are weed 
regularly seen out - -of-class by resource or ‘itinerant personnel. : 
»Such a team approach encourages respect for the professional . Le . 


Gompencnce’ ‘of all members and goes a long way in providing ‘a posi- 


Whatever , 


nd 
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tive “nainstTeaming| éxperience, for students and teachers. 


- the” model. of ‘support used in particular schools, coordination a 


“cooperation between Tegular and special educators are essential. ~ 
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Apart, fr the home, the teaching- Yearning situation managed 
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by ‘the teacher has. the most profound developmentaleimpact on the 


enild. and should be ‘the central “focus of the. collaborative: effort : 
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“will most likely demonstrate learning probleng’ relative’ ito one of 


* as + ° 


= a ‘ 


a OF 


tlie following conditions: , 


e mental retardation ;. 

e specific -hearning disability 

e behavior disorder «-. °- 

@ speech. and language disorder - 5s 
orthopediéalty. and’ other heatth impairment 
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o “visually. impaitment 

e ‘hearing, ifpairment - 
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By: most: authorities ‘mental retardation is definéi as gicntes 


Ges - 


.-gubaverage generalinfellectual functioniiy/acconpanied by 


: xe 


pesient.s adaptive belantpi and manifested during the 2 developmental 


“L 


ate. of ane & development Pe, 


b 


7 1 
0: thige’£ fourths ‘of normal, child's rate of 


az 
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years, This. sibw tate of development jeans: 


vA. 


Mental lagsified\ by degrees: info four 


x 
categories. 


— ee Mental tained. : “: Entelligence Quot, Common Edu- 
: Retardation , Wechsler Scales _ cational 
: 3 ae Terms 


} 
Educable, , 


a: ‘ . . ; 
54-40" Trainable 
~ 39-25(extra- 7 
-polated) : ' Tradinable 
‘24 and below ~ Severe/ 
) (extrapolated) ‘Profaund 


» e 


and Chassé deation in Mental 


DER Sie set he 1 sR ke to 
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Tee 


wee 7 
Amend an Assocte ion oni Mental Pegiciency, 
6 ee pr. 18. 


ed~to indicate ‘the 
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fo hs. .. 


individuar is: . patent. for acquiring ‘skifis, it must ‘be noted that — 
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s‘not necessarily, ‘permanent. "Instruction has 


Pres Pe AS. 
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en found. not. only tot change. the degree of, retardation ‘SQ that an 


eat a higher lev el than initially expected 
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_ Ubaee atagnosed as. mentally 
retarded, .a person remains 
oy this. classification cS 

’ hesrest of Bieroey life. 


N 


If Peano: achjeves a low . 
store. ongan test, this 


‘means that. his/her adaptive 
skills are alsé;sure to be sub- 
normal. . 


Children with Down's 
Syndrome: are always happy, 
compliant, and. pleasant to 
"have around. ; 


. SL 


The devel of mental functioning .does 
not necessarily remain stabile,| par- 
ticularly for those ‘in the ae 
classification. ‘ 


a 


. Fi 
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It is possible for} a person o! have: 

a tested subnormal}IQ.and sti 

have’ adequate ‘adaptive skills\| Much 

depends on ¢he individual's: tr ining, 
motivation, experience, social 


a 


. &s . “..?environment and other factors. 


In weneval. although they often are 
tractable and good-natured, the 
that they are significantly nor 
than otlrer eal is exagger; 


Many studies indicate that the learn- 
ing characteristics of the retarded, 
particularly the mildly retarded, do 
not differ from those of normal sp ople. 


\ Retarded people. go through the same 


= stages. but :at’a ‘slower rate. 


“Children, sq esettsel: ds. moder- 
tely wetarded (often: rer... 
ferred:, to in the past.-as 
“trainab ett). require a radi- | 
ent.curriculum than, 
jcbageifded as: 


b1 . the. teacher - 
ae -OY. ot. the 


tardatdon: is “due, to 


while,’ ‘in’ 1 general , academics is 
stressed ‘more .in classes for the; 


~nildly retarded: fepative ‘to the Lone 


erately retarded, ehis generalization 
‘does ‘not always ho 

al children. Wach chitd’has. a uniq 
set of characteristics and heeds. 


‘ek o 


‘A 


ete s “ 


While. ‘the diagnosis of ‘brain. injury: 
: Beckton important. So ‘the. medical pro-. 
 fesstona} educators gain. no useful, 


cited air ene os 


ens of. nild, retgrdation | ate S described as 


ne 


we 


This. ig the most Prevalent 


“dos 


id las 


and. is most ofter conceitratedsin the lowest 
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true for indiv d= _ 
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Soe fee onomre group. ae now indicates that any c Onlents in| 
e : : 
‘which certain harmful co 


‘ \ 


Z nutrition, a lack of adequate medical care, unhealthy, living con~ 


ditions peveit: Suce ‘as poverty, nal- 


ditions* and a lack of stintulation in the early developmental years 


‘often hamper a child's ability to zeern and cope with academic: and 


“societal demands (Meyen, 1978). The EMR claSsification has been 


recognized as the placement — that contains a disproportionate numper - - 
“ 


e \ 
rr. of: ethnic/racial @inority students, many of whom are referred from 


x 


‘regular classes because they were perceived as management and/or 
instructional problems that could not be handled in that éiges: -setting. 
Many® of these students were labeled EMR and placed in separate 

“classes for the mentally netardes based on discriminatory assess- 
ment practices rather than actual| retardation. These mislabeled 


and other EMR students are sali réturning to\chasses where a lack 


* 


of understanding of cultural and language di ferences and/or the 
« Fa 


*e Senietn She EON 


teacher’ s inability or unwillingness to rest cture the curriculum - 


“e 


“still prevails. ste 


on ce 
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-Ité is important for teachers to know that behavioral charac- 


a teristics of retarded persons re very diverse ‘and: cover a wide 
: se : cA 
—- “range~of performarice and that hei¢ performance is ‘not. necessarily - 


ay s 


we se 


below average in. ali. developn ital areas, | that, ‘is, students may 

| chave,/aéadénic skills. below ‘age. level but have sects and ‘emdtional:'>, 

bunts vithin: the expected range.:, ‘het students need -is ‘curticulum 
_agtues their snsipens ee Re diversity. | Despite the 


a aoe 


e- * 
Characteristics which are similar 


tudents with slow cognitiv’ devélopmént. | . These students often 


ifficulty. in working with abstfactions in cencept formation 


~ 


and in generalizing information. They have poor memory “Skills, 


poor attention spans, and are also Ngid in their approach to problem 


solving. They do 


readily as ot Hren. For phese children- repeated failure’in _ re 


acad@ic areas result in a low, tolerance of frustration (Meyen, 


- . o* i 


1978; DuCloss, 1977). | ee ~ 
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The educational management of EMR children. is not vastly ~. °, 
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different from that of other students. Teaching procedures, ‘that ORS 


price rare raza 
oa x 


i ete effect tive with* nonhandicapped: students can also be used with 
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= ry 


retarded btudents-provided that: -. |. 


? 
t) 


: ‘  @ the methods are applied with accommodations to-each ; 
pupil' s-state of readiness for instruction; 7 ; a 


there is more review and “Fepetition of, information — 2 ee 


PELE SS MES Be hoe po 
toa) eee 5 
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_ with a wide variety of materials in different con-_~, : oa 
. texts” and settings to help establish retention ;” he». 3 ns 
 @ material to be.,learned is divided into ‘small but’ ee 

; . « ** stall meaningful units; | : ie a 

> @ new concépts are related to something: concrete; and 2 - ; 

: 7 : .@ learning environments are a: as free from distractions ea 4 

as possible even, 1978)\. . ; eS eM 

> ; ie od ~ * : i 
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. Learning Disabled” & 


"Specific: learning disability is defined as a disorder in 


aes 


1, one or more of the basic. -Psychologital processes involved in under-' 
ae . « er, = ae wage 
” Grade ‘QT using Langilage,. ‘spoken or written, ‘which may manifest. 
“Yorg ae : ee Ja 


. a 


Tega in an ‘imperfect. ability to listen, think, speak; read, 


.Mrite, ‘spell, op ido mathenatical eee This definition 
* fdent ities chiildr 


. 


Sg3 FY 
=e 


H dleusiuaiee, § or tack of -an opportunity to learn. ie children 


ge 


{. 


* show specific and severe learning problents in spite of normal 


ves, 


“Negucational efforts: (eyen, oe —_ 2  « 


Spec ific characteristics have’ been identified th at may assist 


i the. spegular teacher who. is a to. determine if certain: behavidr 
a g 
exhiditéd’ consistently by a ‘child is indicative sof a learning dis- 


e 


ie ability. Tt must we. ‘strasseds however, that. not all students 


@< 


suspected of having a eae disability will display alt: of the 
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characteristics aosdcteted with learning disabilities. _stur 
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dent may exhibit His/her unique repertoire of Chasgctersetitey e! 


Crs 


‘The following characteristics ‘are those’ most cited as indicative a a 


r 


ore physical restlessness and distractabitity; . 


e. General coordination deficits: -clumsiness or awkwardness,- 
4fine and ‘gross motor problems , and visual- motor 7 
«. ‘problems. 


e. Disorders ‘of attentagn- short attention san dis- 
: tractibility;, and perserveration; 


e Impilsivity- -related to. ‘the degree st iperactinity 


a -Disorderseof, tiemory -and thinking - -difficulty“in re- 
; taining information and. problems with ‘abstract o 
Pe * - reasoning; ac 2 OF +e 


@- ‘Specific academic problens- in readingy writing, and 
spelling; - ie da 


ky 


-@, Disorders of speech: and? hearing; and. Se ce. 


i 0 cal. ngurélogical signs (Travers & Holjoman, 197 Bo ‘a 
ey _e Ae 


* oo: -. ; roe oy ‘= * 


ig: didabirities nay ‘be dianifested in ‘several. forms. 


benay/ have F proble S. with, verbal learning Paras which may 
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.Er , 


hy the «comprehension and use of oral language» 


Raverg 


ten: language, and arithmetic. ‘Theyy may have 


g skills, such as spatial orient-" 


“atign, “directinality, and social perception: ' These difficulties 


have a profound effect on social and verbal ‘learning. 


An awareness of ‘some misconceptions “about the learning dis- 


abled’ s tudent. ‘mMay- help the teacher, provide appropriate learning 


fe 
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experiences. a are:{Put on transparency TP- 25) 
. oe! 
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MYTH 


Learaing disabilities havq Special educators now believe 
nothing to do with environ- that a poor environment may 
mentdl disadvantage. ; be a. contributing factor to 


ee ong ‘ <slearning problems. 


. z a é 
.2.. Learning disabilities are not , . sit is possible for both eataity: 
related to mental retardation | retarded and emotionally dis-~ 
or emotional disturbances. turbed children to have learning 
; : disabilities-that is, not to 
ecliteve: Emete: poEentaA 
. . «% ss sé a . 


: ° ere ’ 
o ‘4 
a t 
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‘All Pearning-disabled children Although more learning disabled: 

have brain damage or dys- -  _|°» children are féund to have eo 

function. fe ee central nervous system damage or 

es : dysfunction that "normal" child- 

‘ren, it is possible to. have. a 
learning ‘problem wdthout any 
évidence- OK brain GADABE. . 


es 


"sp 


t 
es 


A ghia. ‘who is ikea ugeminent . While there is‘a slight. tendency 
KOsB oy right-handed, left- -eyed, . for mixed- dominance-to- occur, 
left footed, - ‘and right-eared) . more: frequently ‘in learning dis-!. | 
Eihave a. learning dis- . abled :compared to normal children, ° 
: there“are many children who 
learn normally. who | are also mixed- 


dominant, . . 2. # ; 
‘ag ‘3 bn : 


a 


Suet ated 


= e fre 


ey a : Pe, and Be tat 
Alte iearnfagedisapled, child “Se While’ perceptual problems are 
en: ‘have. perceptual. problens. ‘more frequent in, learning- ~dis- 
a : ‘-. labled. children, as ‘currently 
“* "2 4. elass{fied, ‘some do not evidence}. 
pérceptual problems (Hallahan & 
Seeaet> poh eh a on 


‘ ‘ oR Ms 
Specific techniques are available to aid the regular teacher in-: 


- * 


‘~-the day- to- day management of: children with learning problems. To 


. 


create a “success pattern for the “learning ‘disabled child, the teacher . 


. ‘fy 
epi . ae 


can use the following teaching/learning strate es: 


* e 
. . 5 
~ : ve 
> 


reduce, the Peusteaviohtievei of the learning--disabled - 
student.:by allowing them to use concrete learning’ aids 
as long as possible; «.-:° a “? 


¢ unt 


teach according to the readiness level of ine student ; 
qn” 


‘limit, the size and complexity of tasks;™ 


‘ 


> ™ 


give directions clearly, -concisely, and slowdy; 
provide. work settings *that are free: from. ‘distractions; 


direct learning activities toward the: student! s strongest: 
learning modality; and . e 7 * > 


teach compensatory skills in, areas. in, which. the student 
is weak. : 


ae ans é 
: x ; ‘y . F 1a 4 ; 
. Because the Learning disabled classification includes such a broad. 

Pd er ia aa al . 
‘range of learning problems, no “Single remediation: approach lis 
Adequate. "Educational. -programming for te igarning digabled student 


ze 2 
- should seek ‘to: integrate ana i of the indjviddal's processing’ * 


‘. 


a ~ 


strengths and weakriesses in consideration” of the sskilis that are, to 


' ” 


be taught. A major consideration then is ‘to ‘SBect learning a 


& 


- that the student can master and determine ‘a method of preaching. 
‘which assures ents the studefit vey learn (Meyan ~1978; Reynolds a. 
Birth, 1977). Maar 
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Behavior: Disorders . 


Le cen 


‘guitentiy tere is. not, a. generally: accepted, definition, of 


‘ 


"behavior. disorders. Kaufman (1977) sormulated the. following 


. 


“definition: | 


oe ‘| 
children ‘with behavior disorders are those who - 
“chronically and-.markedly respond to their environ- 
ment. in. socially unacceptable and/or personally 
_ unsatisfying ways but who can be tanght. more 
socially acceptable and personallu | pratifying behavior. 


: 
oe ‘ ie > 


a : : sis 
A. child: may be ‘considered ‘to be behavior disordered if he/she 


~o™ 6 


eridi'strates one or more of the following characteristics toa 


4 


“significant degree evey a period ‘of time: 
- \ i 


Inability to learn which ‘cannot be explained DY ces 
health _fagtors; 


Inability’ to b ild or maintain satisfactory inter- . 
ionships with peers and teachers; 


a? 


Ina prop iate types. of behavior or feelings under° 


’ 


éneral, pervasive mood of- unhappiness ‘or “depression; ‘and 


oA tendency. to develop symptoms, paix, or fear; - 
associated with personal» or school peek ets, eboMe rs 
apea ree 


ma 


The. folowing are. ‘some wisconceptions ‘about ‘pehifvior disordered 
A : ; goes 
“peut ‘on. | transparent TP 3. 1 a 


“Most: disturbed chiidren escape : Although: it i's difficult to | 
the notice. of people ar und . » identify the types. and causes of. 
ae . a enotd onal” rdtsturbanéeg most diss, -. 
turbed: childgén, whether’ Gane 


eta ane “quite. easy ‘to 
ey, * nah, 


ot ag ie a ‘8 


ibea” hiddben are usually. "Relagively bew. disturbed children’ 

iit f “have. above average intelligence}. 
‘in. ‘facts most: ‘mLLd1y or. moderatesy 
‘disturbed. children. are ‘around 90°. 
dn EQ; \whilé- most severély on -:* 

proto ond Ly istul eny 
whenwi hey can ‘be: ‘tested, have 


4, 


pa 


“children gies emotionat dice 

turbance exhibits itself in 

° withdrawn - behavior are-more 

seriously ‘impaired than are 

“those whose behavior is , 

Beladetaatee 
< 


- 


2 


Disturbed children need, above 
all, a permissive environment 
in which they feel accepted 
‘and can accept Fheaeelves for 
what they are. 


T 


* only ‘psychiatrists, psycholo— - 


gists, and social workers are 
‘able ‘to help disturbed child- 


ve “pen overcome their ._problem$’. 
me ne is i © 5 : . 
. ra 


The. undésirabre pie tose ss 
see ‘a :disturbed child perform 
,are:-only symptoms of the prob- 
““Temsthe real problems are. 
‘hidden. deep: in ERE, child's 

/ PETER: 


aa 
ae = + «ye 


ee : . 3 


_ able environm 
"benefit to digturbed children. 


Children with aggréssive, acting-— 


out behavior. have les¢ chance for 
‘good social adjustme and ‘ 


_ méntal health~in Adu thood. . 


_Neurotic, withdrawn children ‘have 
a better chance of getting and 
holding jobs, over oming their 
emotional, problems, and staying 
out of jails and ental hospitals 
as adults. \ : ee : 
: oF 

ceaearen shows hat\ a firmly 
“structured and/highly predict+. 


t is of greatest 


e 


Most .teachers and parents can . 
learn to be highly’ effective in - 
heiping disturbed children, often 
without. extensive training: or 
pEOuesstOR6T meoweetee ame 


6 


There is ho: ‘sound scientific 
basis. for surmising’ hidden, un- 
derlying causes ; the child's 

’ ‘behavior and its secial context: 
dre the problems. (Hallahan &. 
‘Kaufman, (1978) 


es 


» The ‘pehavior disordered category” is one ‘in ‘which minorities, 


[pert eager male ihinority. students, have ‘been disproportionately 


mee v4 


One. ‘reason for this placemgnt is that minority ‘students, 


Sten cone te school with peas and modes of behavior that « 


“te 
owe 


Sop ea ae For example, some: c minority child, 


‘Failuig by. educators to 5 understand 


\ 


$s 


Tee ERE ra et Reiners 
ee 


x 


, confidence (Laslett, 1979). 


ana appreciate these differences and to_-use thon efféctively in 


Planning: learning experiences often leads to ‘failure ‘and misclassi- 


fication of minority students (Meyen,’ a8): e. 
‘Jose an s 


~ 


Academic fariure is very high among behavior disordered stu- 


dents; therefore, learning problems may be encountered. in addition 
ee tl 


to ‘maladjustment problens Thus, the regular teacher should closely 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of the behavior disordered stu- 


dent to ensure the development and the implementation of a program 


that is. appropriate and provides success... Whatever program that | 


is devised should provides activities that increase the maladjusted 


cy 


child"s awareness of self and others and increase hie /yex esis 


eS a ‘sf 
. 2 


~*~ When working with behavior disordered children, teachers should 


os ~ 


‘try to dénonstrate -genuine concern’ and without prejudice accept, 


‘the. child as ‘one Who has pronren to- ‘overcome. Laslett’ Ss (1979) 


"Suggestions to heip the teacher work eecectively with: behavior - dis-— 


7 « 


ordered, aeudence: are as’ “ €o1lows:: -" . 1% 


“* ‘+ $ co xe we 4 c * «- > om 
ban i 


ve [are as much provocative behavior as,possible and be 
- prepared for, the child's suspicions, eaten! and 


oe 


; provocation}. So ok we oR 
o Set. Limits and ‘make .gure the child ‘knows what, _they are;. 


bres 


e- Avoid unnecessary. confrontations. and #eaétions’ to the 
child's behavior which are likely to eHonty interrupt 
vas “working Tedgstonship with: him/her}... ; of ; 


o- Pay periodic attention to the. child to ‘ascertain 
‘impending: crises; and. - og 


-e, Deliver. ‘soft: réprimands. privately rather a loud 
public. reprinands. os 1% 


_ 


They ‘should pe seated nér-the teacher with—face-to-face aa ce 


_ where they can observe ‘the. speaker’ s lip movements. Allowances 


should also ag nade for the: stiident to ch nge: positions if necessary 


+ to continue to follow class-activities. Teacher behavior can enhance 


a hearing’ impaired student's ability to lip read and understand © 
. what- £8 ‘being spoken. Therefore, teachers, enoyee use a normal, 


x av 
‘el 


natural voice and avoid talking while: 


e walking around-the room; 
e aia ty in. front of windows; 


| 


e turnink toward chalkboards; and 
e looking down in books.. 


or 
Adaptations tO. instructional activities can include the use of 


ae 


~ supplementary pictures, ane diagrams. A support lessons. In addition, 


+f 1 8 sy fa 


If: possible, zesigunents 


okey. words, ‘phrases, and concepts. central to .a lesson should be’ 


candtten or ‘shown on an. overhead projector. 
‘or dizections should be ‘written on the board or f passed out to all 


“students! SO: that, nisunderstandings do not occur. ‘Hearing impaired 


je students: find ‘it difficult to Ligten “to. and watch the teacher while 


poking totes. This, assigning “a Pal who can Prove a carbon SRPY | 


,°1977).° 
9 nd 
“Integration. “OE. the: pebring impaired requires team work on 


the part. a educators, regular and special) patents, ‘classmates, 


alists. "Reghlar.; “peachers willing ‘to use their pro- 


at 
- 
at 


ube, insane, and J acuta can: Often be, the key to | 


ox! ta, 


Teacher-student and student-student relationships..are very 


~ important in a classroom integrated with behavior disordered stu- 


‘dents. Maintaining a positive relationship that is perceived as ae 


=* 


supportive by the student as. well as managing disruptive and dis- 


orderly behavior requires some balancing on the teacher's part. 


‘ . ‘ _ 


‘jIn addition, the téacher must give attention to his/her re- 
lationship, with tte majority of the students in the class and the 
classes reaction to the maladjusted cif'ld (Laslett 1979). The 
teacher who can manage and help behavior dgeovdered students adjust , 

‘ socially and. improve academically is one who demonstrates macueney: 


not Ssupertomty in. -helping these students function effectively in 


. the regular.classroom setting.. a re . ee 3 


* ‘ 
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a The physcially disabled population consists of students uaeh., 
3 - . : soe oe { . * ine . 7 
functional, aad in the area of physical ability (hand use, 


| trunk cofitrol, and. mobility) and medical conditions (epilepsy, 


( 
diabetes, cancer, and. cardiac problems) “which “Hay affect ‘strength and 

oe, - ras . 

» Btamind. Meyen, 1978, p.361). i , . ee 

‘ - Re : re 


For students with physical disabilities, adaptations to in- ’ ee iY 


a teh 
4 Pd 


“Struction and. the ,Physical plant widl aaty according ‘to ‘the disability. 


. ee 


. cee 


‘ he curricular, nebds of this population, however, a not generally " 


Cerebral palsy ‘is a conta~: 2 Cerebral palsy is not a disease 
gious disease. — _ in the usual sense..It is not 
_ ye " contagious or progressive, and 
ae \ ‘there are no remigeions. It is 
a result ‘of brain‘ injury before, 
during, or soon after birth. 
"x 


Most |children’ with cerebral The: average bested IQ of ehiddesn 
pare. have ‘average or! above- with cerebral palsy is lower than 
argee intelligence. «= . the average for normal children. 


awe . é 


hae severely crippled. A person may bé severely crippled 
people are the less intelli- by cerebral palsy or another con- 
gent they are. “4. . dition but have a brilliant mind. 


ty 
' 


People who have physical dies There.is no personality type 
abilities always ‘have psycho- associated with physica? dis- 
oo problems. : ability. : 


f 


= _ 3 & re 2 
“People with opilebiy are panes wien epilepsy are not any 
mentally - ik... i ee a more or less disposed to mental 
= t iliness: than are those. who do not 
have epilepsy. © 83 .- 
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Areliritts. is found only in : "arthritic eonditiéns are found 


adults,, particularly dn the , : ‘people of any’ age, including 
elderly. its a = a ‘young. children. ~ ‘ 


rad . + : 
r 7 2: i . * ij ars 


92% Tubertulosis: has peeat com-=-. “tuberculosis ‘still exists as a 
y eliminated as. a public ‘health; problem; although great 
fo — ‘progress has been made in its ‘ 
-  . control and treatment, it still’ 
‘occtrs,.particularly in povért 
sareas. = ee x 


ry . 
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Tub reulosis,, iss. sdiveane a Tuberculosis ‘is ‘found in all age.’ 
Bap pwlydnyold. alae oe stun: = " 
pee 2 a a 7 v4 


pete fe A ‘ 
ae 
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Pubefeulosis, can infect a{most 
any ‘organ system,. though’ ‘the lungs 
‘ are most, _commonly- involved. The 
‘Taryn, pones and “jqints, skin,, 
a 


/ gastrointestinal tract; geni- 
_tourinary. tract, and heart may 
,also'-be infected. eee 
Kéuinan., 4978) ; 
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The wide ,Tange and variability of. disorders: ¥ which-piyéically 


= - e 


Pia 
- disabled children suffer mean that there is no single strategem. or 


° : i eed 
ee 


limited, cluster of strategies which an instructor may utilize to 
& i 


‘meet the needs of these children. For example, children with 


cerebral palsy may have vastly different instructional fieeds than 


children with cancer. To meet the instructional needs of the 


pryetcet ty disabled there are instructional aide that the neavios a : 
teacher can use depending,. of course; on the disability. To assist” 


students in, communicating in speech and in writing, the teacher can 


Be ‘ 


use the following: 


s ? 


regular or one hand typewriter 
communication. board for nonvocal Seance 


« oo" 


“tape recowder © 7% +, ° 
.writing -harness ie 8 


en 


® 
@ 
° 
e 
e automated tele- communication, system 
e. 
e 
e 
Cy 


‘ee 
“; 


., talking book machine ~.-- -- 
“special book holder Meee, 


automated page ‘turner. 2 
‘specially designed table. - 
, & 4 a os - pe By ae | 
. Crucial to the mobility problems pt physically disabled 1 seu, 
“dent's, is the. need: to. make adaptations to the physical ‘plant: SO that 
“they, have access to the: Elassroom,. the restrooms and: the cafeteria. 
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AS regained by a: federal aw, architectural barriers: uch as doors 


*, ’ 


too, narrow . for shepichairs and inaccessible. restroom stalls). are to 


‘ 
ia & 7 t “ 


.. be. modified. if they deny accessibility to physigaily digabled 
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te 


: ‘ 
"ast a ‘peeps : a 
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* ve : 2 « 7 


aS the: classroom, the Beacher ¢an arrange the room and provide 
“3 aa ae 
aids. to. facilitate: the. >. ft ée and ony movement of physically, disabled _ 


wf +. ‘ 
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,- students». ‘Wide: aisiess shé]ves neat a-chita ‘or crutch holder's. on: . 
gots a 


“3 


" chairs to store crutches and: shelves OF, bags attached, to wheblchairs 


gree supplies. are adaptations that. the, teacher and school"€an 
make (Reynolds -&, Birch, 1977). °° . a ar 
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“The sregplar cichex can promote, the social fad of physicaldy 


' disabled students by’ ‘providing opportunities. for. them to, work with © 


nondisabled students and by. encouragiig them to evaluate cnieeigas 
ee 
‘and. their work realistically. as ney strive for maximum independence 


a pall activities. In ‘addition, ‘the’ teacher can use, adaptive 


t 
Be we ‘@ ? a} o >» 


techniques ‘and educational naterials that are’ suggested by special. a 
i ak . . x 
edugation personnel ad 1978). Loo an 7s ms 


Re -Bveh-thoush Gre ph ald disabled coristitute a diverse group; 


" & 


we 
4 


the educational progranning Me ‘physically disabled students Should 


_. ddentity. -and. providefexperience that will. tead to, the attainnent 


ey wenn ctnns 
© pat 

© . 

. . 


‘of four basi, goals. These, goals are ss Foliows: - ~ : 


Feo 


we 
hi Se 


ae Be ae 5) physical" independence, ifchuding 1 nasté ary oF. daily. 7 
ee Se ‘Living, ‘SKATIs 5, ‘ . _: 
; ee 2). sseile- awaréness and Social maturation; me — TS 
A ay sacddemic: growth}: “and a - nah : : : “4 
7 - . Lp ‘career ‘education, including Teisure’ activities. * ¥, 
Se oes: ~The sucgeieeir attainment» nee these. goals ‘depends: on the = i. 
ae . ; ie a a 
‘conmitiicht and- ability: Of teachers to: adapt tasksthat’ ‘allow ssto- 
eos hae ; 


“dents. to ‘develop’ max imu. indepéndence (Meyen, 1978). rs (7 
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Speech and. Language Disonders- 


+ 


( Speech and language. that cannot be readily understood, 
commuhicates ineffectiyely, causes distractions, or elicits dis- 
Speech and 


dation, and other physical impairments. classroom teachers 


scopnize a child's speech and/or 


“1, Fluency disorders--typically known as stuttering -- 
speech is characgerized by numerouse interruptions 
in. the smooth flow of speech: These interruptions 
may take the form of “repetitions of sounds or word 
(c-c-can), prolongations of sound (I-+-;--3aw), hesi- 
tations and interjections, wh; uh, wh); 


ron 


. 2, Articulation de ects--one of the most frequently fourtd . 
__. speech problems in school aged children and youth. 
——. $tudents.with articulation problems may substitute ) 
one sound -for another ("'tookie -for cookie"), 
omit: sounds.,.*("ouse" for "house"),,or distort sounds 
- ‘("schtop" £orj"stop"). Be oe ; ; 

: 3, +Voice disogders are- highly unusual or defectiv cal 
4° Characteristics including problems. with pitch (quality, 
- yolume,.flexibility, and rate). Childrezt who have 

voicé problems: have voices that are: too high. or low in 
pitch. (in -reférence,..to the music ‘scale), breathy, nasal, 
hoarse, fiat and monotofious, ‘too. fast or so slow that 
- that it is-difficult to understand, Most voice disorders 
*: must be, diagnosed :by a- speech pathologist in consultation 
with an ear, nose and throat’ doctor. — ; 7% 


s 
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“Language disotders--another frequently occurring problem 
. 2 tefers to diffitulty in comprehending ,expressing, or © ~ 
-utildzing' spoken language. Children with language dis- 

orders often: experiencé difficulty’ in thé. a€ademic areas 

of reading; writings. and’ mathematics. “A distinction has 

-, been made between Janguage; delay and language disorders. 

° Delayed’ language-refers, to: language. that ‘is deVeloping * 

Lo appropriately but 3¢ a” slower. rate than expected for the 

. .chrofiological. age of the child (Reynolds & Birch, 1977; — 


wa, pats ie ee a4 . 
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The ‘following are 2 misconceptiéns about speech aac language’ 


_ disérdered children: 


MYTH 


od 


Children with ‘language dis- 4 
orders, always -have speech Nae 
difficulties as well, . 


Individuals with speech 
difficulties or language dis- 
abilities are always emotion- 
ally disturbed or moneet sy re- 


tarded: ; aes 
‘ : 


from: a culturally different 
group is in one a speech. 
disorders 


s + 


‘Stuttering is primarily a dis- 
order of peopl. with extremely ~ 
“high IQ's.- .° | 

nS . ; 7 

_ Childrén who stutter become 
sGEME ESSERE aa 


6 


ra 


ria 


padeedere. of, articulation are.. 
cnever very, serious. and are x 
always. easy’ ‘to correct... 
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-There are many children with 


> 


. 


FACT 9 


It is possible.for a child to 
have a good articulation, and 
speech flow and yet not make any” 
sense when he or she talks; 
however, most children with lang- 
uage disorders have s;-vech dis- 


orders as well. 


* 
> 
Sy 


speech and/or language disorders 
who.are apparently-normal in ‘ 
cognitive; “Social, and emotional 
areas. 


It is widely believed today that 
dialects uged by. children from 
minority groups represent valid. 
‘languages with different phono-_ 
logical, grammatical, and syn- 
tactical: rules. . 


Ne 2 , + 


. 
. 


. 


“Stuttering can affect indigtd- 


uals at any level of intellectual 
ability. : 


a > oe 


Some children: who stutter con- 
tinie- stuttering as- adults; most, 


Fz 


+. however, stop stuttering during;, 


“Stugtering is pri- 
disorder. 


adolescence. 
marily a° childhoo 


Fk, ~ 


Disorders of articulation can make 
. speech. unintelligible and -it is 


sometimes very. difficult to a 


". correct articulation problems, . 


especially ££" the individual is ae 
retarded, disturbed’, or cerebrally- 


palsied. ° 
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‘A child with a cleft palate The child born with a cleft Palate 
will have defective speech. may or may not. have a speech Gis- 
/ : : order, depending © é nature of 
the sleft, the-wadical treatment 
he' receives, and other factors 
‘guth | as his psychological 
, characteristics And the’ speech. 
training he receives. 


There is no relatio onship . ° Speech and language disorders of 
between intelligence and dis--. ° all types otcur more frequently 
erders of speech and language. among individuals of lower-in- 

“ : ms . tellectual ability, although it 


. 
. . « 


7 is possible’ for these disorders 
to occur in individuals -who are 
extremely intelligent. .{Hallahan 
& Kaufman, 1978) ’ be 

Nahe 0B 


_ In addition to students whe exhibit the speech end, Tanguaee 
” 
problems listed above, teachers may dlso encounter students who . 


, 


~ . 


speak non- Standard- English, such as Black afatect. Black dialect = 
? 
ois now known to be a systematic, pulse gover language that is ‘ 
Ne 


different fron, but not inferior to,»standard English. Although | 


dialect speaters are not, considered to have speech and language ‘prob- 


f 


FeMig, | some educators feel’ that ‘the oe ane ea 


, thou to. cause seni exeulena: 


fee 4 


: dialect ‘speakers have, reading Brobiens es n not been clearly settled. 


Bm, There. arg, educators and ‘fesearchers who support both MPCH SIS RATCYs 
tate 2 1 


19765; ‘Granger 1976) < However, research has indicated ‘that dialect 


| . 


peakers are often. penalized in standard reading tests where scoring 


idel nes 40, not allow-£or.: errors, related t different dialects | 7 
. 3 ‘eh? 
Teachers who instruct dialect epeakore must be’ 


as i és 
dara 4 English and recognize that. it is. a viable cofimuni cation system, 


rs es . 2% 
* ~ - = } * if 
ae oe be - : 
ov ae ‘ a ae , 
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‘e 
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~ dent! s A auitidy to use whatever dialect he/she ‘eeings to the: schoo! : 


Siew oy 


i situation by vying to understand. his/her dialect and eracualty _ Seed 


expose the student to standard English. 5 a “ 2 B a, 
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‘Students identified as having speech and. Language problems dre a 


- 


_ typically seen by a speech therapist omce or twice a week. Cften, * es : 


: au 
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‘oa support ~ the regular “teacher of the speech and language program... , 


=e 


Fi oe t 


5 | “can substantially improve a student! s skills.- Teachers whee" % 7 ee : 


verbal praise, tangible reinforcement, or ‘perform data collection We. 


on speech improvement and aid in the transfer of new skills to a 
ar 


"getting other than the speech. Toom. In addition to aiding in the, 


evanster process, teachers can set good speech examples, perform,  } ea 


; stimulation programs in e: classroom, and, if possible, conduct . i 


drill exercises. that have: been determined by’ the. speech ehetapaet 


(Meyen, 1978). Stimulation ‘activities involve Bevetepeng an- aetivity. - ot 


or restructuring a, routine activity so. that some emphasis is plaséd | “ es 
on listening for or‘ using aifferent sounds, language, structhres}, oF - i 
< “vocal characteristics..~ Stimulatios activities can be- incorporated : 2 
= into the. language arts: program "and can serve to further “stinulate~ 7 oe 

ran ‘sf 


speech and- Language gpitts in ‘Students, with’ ‘speech a as well- io E 


™ er . " t« o% 
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“as other. ‘students. inethe class., oe : wf Wie. 

" F Fm. 5 7 . a . : : + : r . ; e 
aces It is important “for ‘the teacher tox recognize that ‘chittaren’ with mag 
‘ ? . \ Ses ; Fi ne Pi “ 
communication disorders are often embarrassed and ‘inséure about - ett 
wy wo 


= / 


: speaking in-class. Teachers WhO? are, sensitive, tolerant, and = eo 


urage_ good’ communi¢ations iis, discourage 4 


bette a ee se 


+. -~ 


oe will encour 


le Ry . : 
teasing: ‘and, L negative attitudes, and . oe Listerting and” a 


aes 
of, A in tig, class (Meyen, 1978). 
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~ Vesuakly Impaired 
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Visually impaired. cniharen dre those’ whose vision despite 


. “corrective lenses is so limited that it, interferes with learning 


‘through conventional methods’. , For sducatienal. purposes, the -blind ; 


are those who are so severely impaired that they must be taught” to. 


sf 4 


read by braille. The partialiy sighted can tead print even though ° 


they aay need to use magnifying devices or books’ ‘with large print. 


i : Visual inpaiFnent imposes restricigions on the range and variety of 


*possible experiences and the. ability of the individual to’ move about 


e 3° 


} i. ex and- ‘control ‘his/her environment: a ~ ~~ * 


y A - . 
S ’ = - * = ° 


Visually impaired ‘children’ have been -integrated in ‘pegular - 


-fgchosls for many years’ Their needs afd the necessities required 


» 
. 


to “meet these needs depend on the Bnount - of residual visién the 


ee , . z 


“ wistally impaired “have. They have. iad limited opportunities for 


A ‘ 


. many: experiences: acquired independently , ‘vicariguéty, or Remotely by 


Fens ie 


Seeing, children. Ih addition, visually. anpe=t) children have not 


‘Ss, 


readily. seen. or acquired information pertaining to relat ions ships 
: ; 0 | These. Festrictions have 


Therefore, 


> 


ee should not. rere be. ‘coneretetand moe zelationships 
ey ve . 


fi Fe 2 4 
anong things. but should algo. include common experiences which have 


“ PRE ale ey 


an 


n tained: by.t the. visually inpaired* student (ifeyen, 1978; 


ape 


Sweet ae 


tw iB e educatérs need to - aware. 


a, Nee 


snail ree ee 
“Lagally blind ‘people. have “ho: ' Only a ‘small percentage of those 
_, sight at all. _- . “4, who, ate tegally blind have: abso- 
* : ; , . ‘Lutély so vision.~ The ‘majority 
have a useful amount of~functional 
vision.. : 


- ‘ 
eo 


The, ‘blind have an extra sense The. plind do not: have an extra a 
that enables them to detect. sense. They.can develop an -° 
obstacles. ° oN “obstacle senses’ whichis not 
inherent provided they have’ the 
cv ability to Hear. 


. 


soe . 
* ' 


_The° blind wuvonctteat iy: develop sie cub onceneat ak ‘and sedention 
“better. acuity | “4h their other the blind learn to make very fine 
senses. ,* discriminations in the sensations 
. they obtain. This is not an auto~ 
matic sensory acuteness, hut : 
rather represents a better use’ of 
received sensations. . ae 


ts. ‘ . 


~ 


4.- The plind Waveveupector aueteai The musical: ability “O£* the blind 
oy ability. ; be os we a fa « ‘ts not necessarily” any better 
‘¢ 7 * than, that of. sighted people. .° 
_ Appatently many blind. individuals 
pursue riugicalsendeavors because ° 
this is on way.at whitch they*can 
achieve success. 
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The blind are helpless and — With a. ee eee con-** 
“dependent. ae — structive learning experiences, a 
“ye , blind person can be as independent. ° 
and. posstss: as ‘strong nepeOn 
a asa rene eect ‘pesee OG 


sb e tens, ck 


‘ . ] :. * 


: Margtnad ois: in rare conditions 
is this. true; visual ability. -can 
actually. be. improved through 
training: and use Strong lenses, 
‘holding pooks close to,-the eyes 
as much as possible cannot t harm 
‘vision. wo AO aa 


> t+ 


= a 


te ee ‘wr nt a | 
selag~éye dogs"'take biind - ‘The guide dog does not "take" the 
Pople. where: they: mere Sl B24 ; . blind. person,anywhere; the*. person 
i * “must. fAret ‘Know where “He ox she — 
is. going... . The: dog is primarily: a. 

“aasemnsrdasaingt unsafeareas or’ iS, 

ye ener & Kaufman, 


te iete Lobes se 
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«Academic goals for visually impaired students are the:same as 
are . oe ; 
for other children. However, educational goals sugh as educational 
readiness, sight ‘utilization, braille reading ,, oo. reading, 


, 


_distening, orientation and ove le and daily ‘Living ‘skills must 


° 
. : 


also be, ee if the student is ‘to successfully perform in his/ 


. her environment. These skills are, however, traditionally under the '" 


a8 "% 


_ province of .the vision spectalist working with on student (eyes, 


1978). 0 # 


The ene ‘impaired eompensate ‘for loss of vision by combining 


° * 


tactile, kinesthetic, ‘and auditory modalities. Regular: teachers. and, 


“s a 


specialise share in converting information and materials into a 
- form that the visually Ampaired , can use; however, content areas such 


as. math ‘and science, which heavily use pictures, diagrans, .graphs, 


(7 


and measuring devices often present problems for the. VI sthident 


because. these items cannot’ always be presented in a Form that is 


"anderstandable to the tactile sense. c : 


, 


‘visual ty impaired students: require a vartety. Bf special | edu- 


ra 


oa 


cation materials, ‘such - their texts, other educational, supplies , 
a 


and, edeptes Epos: ‘Tf_the student requires special ‘materials the 


, ¢ 


vision teacher ‘will supply, them in a medium the child” can he (for + 


“example, tape, braille, ~ or large. type). _ Moreover, special materials 


. 


»fiescience projects, special aids ‘for calculating, and braille 
codes for math, are often available’ for the student. Even. if theve as: 


a “a Mfeinteinbeind sadent in the tiass,, Ee is not necessary for the 


ee: a 
e Rowe 9 


_{ Beputer, telichéx +, lean braille becatise: the vision teacher. will 


- # Sf. = 
ays tee ans 
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* make: ada) at ions 


cribing ‘worksheets, tests, and 
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other materials into braille and key thes so the Beecnes can ee 
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them. In addition, the- “vision: teacher As available’ to teach compen- 


4 


sation skills. to the’ visually impaired student and to provide the’ 


reguiar educator wit support, mater iat=s and adaptive approaches 


. 2 


(nfartin & Hoben, 77). 
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Although the régular teacher will not’be required to vastly 


. alter the actual, teaching of his/her class,’ teachers can assist in : 


o 


the smooth intecration of VI students by attending to details in the 


ed 


Structuring , of the clase, Because orientation and mobility are. 


critical to VI students, visually impaired students should be 


. @ 
informed prior, to—énter ing a class if furniture has been rearranged, 
Class members must- be taught to push back chairs, and to keep 


. 


-atens a of the aisles. Inasmuch as Visuail impaired students 
determine if doors are ‘open or closed by ‘auditory cues, they should 


be. coripletely closed or open to avoid accidents. (Martin § Hoben, 
1977). ee t * * ee 


‘Theviterits ‘Of pairing. a visually _intpaired student with 


we normally seeing chilaren, must not’ be overlooked by the regular 


oe 


.f 


‘teacher. The pairing of. visually impaired. student With a normally 
2 oe uae : « ¢ “ee 
“_seging chia: for. _gotivitie Ss like ‘science Bie ccc, and. some physical 


ee 


education. activities is ‘often very helpful and ‘enhances the visually 


stent pportynigies | for learning and. implements the de 
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Hearing Impained , 
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- Hearing impairment ‘is a broad term which indicates a hearing» 7 i 


“disability that may range from mild to severe. ‘Individuals with 


s 


i hearing impairments are usually classified “ih one of two categories, _ = 
‘y ‘deafness or hard of hearing. Deafness means the. absence of hearing 


.™- in both .ears for all, practical purposes. A hard of hearing person 


a 


| fs one who generally, with the use of a hearing aid, has sufficient” : 


. hearing to acquire lajiguage primarily through the auditory channel 


(Meyen, 1978). , 
ee ~ . , « 
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Some misconceptions about the hearing impaired are as follows: 
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Deafness leads automatically ’ Even though hearing: impairment',- 
to.‘inability to speak... .- _ especially with” greaggr. degrees 
Ne mine . i of hearing loss, a barrier to. 
normal’ ‘language development, most 


E . + deaf people can be a i some 
® em, \use of aeeane . 


* 


ste « * 
we ° a « 
. - « 


“be, The deat ‘apild : is. s inherently It: is Sencvalty believed that the 
; ‘Lower. in intellectual aa a intellectual capacities of deaf 
. : “and notmal children are the same 
at birth,-,although the use of * 
these ‘abilities may differ depend- 
ing upon language-dependency ' of 
concepts, motivation, learning 


.experiences,: parental instruction, 
and other factors. 


a’ 2° 


. 4 


of 


id “communication is harmful to “ now that a combination of the’ . 
“the ‘child~and may. hamper his a: manual and\ the oral methods, ....-— 
development of. oral haveyaee ; according to. the needs of the in- : 
, . dividual child, is the best approach 
Stee Cee OG ee ° to teaching communication skills. ber’ 


id 


S\teaching ‘the sonnel néthod of > "Most educators are acknowledging 


a” 
by 
as 
* 
. 


-A hearing aid is. of, no use tora 
sperson with sensorineural. 
hearing. ne SRS: : : : 


Gea ing aids ‘should not. te 
»used far-hearing losses that 
are ‘very mild or very severe, 


‘e 


LA hearing aid lets the. person 
hear. exactly as does a normal 
person. : 


% of 


ar] 
-- ‘oe 


Hearing ‘losses in the high- © 


€requency range “cannot. be |. 
corrected by a hearing aid. 


° 


~~ 


2 


ane ee. major veaching, approaches | 


: Communication) are typically used with. the hearing “impaired. 


approath. that ig used. determines: the 


x 


. indiv 


While ‘not as | useful as with con- 
ductive hearing losses, hearflng 
Vaids can sometimes help people 
with sensofineural impairments. 


There are no hearing lossés too 
mild-or too severe té prevent a 
person from trying a hearing aid. 
2 , rn 


No héaring aid can ever completely 
compensate fora ‘hearing: loss; 
in general, hearing | aids simply 
make sounds, better. - 

| can . os : 
This re longer true because of 
_ the ‘development of hearing aids 
‘that ‘can be worn in places that 
do not. ‘involve ‘amplification of 
distracting low-frequency sounds: 
g\Halt shes & euesan, 1978),.° 
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aid Total 
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(ianua, “orai, 


‘the 


communication system of the 


idpai. The Manual nethod uses sign Ashguage. ‘and/or finger 


ei nen. The Oral. approach, emphasizes, ‘the use of Tesidual hearing, - 


Ss’ udents. arg,taught. to speak, ‘read. lips, and ‘Listen., 


ae, 


ee 


oY atx 


ed.students, who. use the Manual 


The. third 


-apprgach called Total Comminication is a céiibination, of the Oral 
| oe ang-Mahual ‘methods. ‘These students use, sign Laiiguage ‘and/or. finger 


“conjunction with ‘oral speech ‘and 77 reading. Main- 


a aioe approach nay have 


Sef 
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"spelling to communicate better with the hearing impaired euidene: 
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* The communication system used by- the student is greatly influenced 


iby such factors as the child's parents, the chiid himself/herself, 
the-specialist's recommendations, and bs type and degree of 

. ; ia ae 
hearing loss (Birch, 1975; Meyen, 1978): 


hid 
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| Regardless: of the communication system used, many hearing 


impaired students will wear hearing aids in one or both ears,’ The 


4 


: : P , ly 6 
regular. teacher may want to hold a conference with the student, his 
her parents, .and the special education. teacher to determine if: 


' is ie 


° e the child can be responsible for the aid; a { 


@ the special educator can trouble- shoot if 
problems, occur with: the-use of the aid; and 


"@ the special “educatpr. wil: _indicate ‘changes in 
‘how or when the student \is to use the aid 
_ Birch, meres — 
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en , The academic ‘problems of wise noeditty ipa students are | 
a ee ee ~S 
directly. rotated f to their impaired ability to normally acquire 
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communicatian skills since ‘the comprehension and use. f language are. 
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" eritical % to the earning process, Although “fearing impairment 


"affects learning | vin all agademib eens, generally hearing impaired | 


; a h PaT NS 5 l ~ Se SS 
students ave We one lectuad capacitates 
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that non-iftpaired stidents seaside I: aS 
ic “Sy Re mt. : - 


ee Adaptation in, such areas .as seating arr 
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behavior, and instructional, activities - all influence 
i, 


: the hearing ‘impaired student to function in a | repulbcetesasaan 4 
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To. value diversity. is to be Knowledgeable of and’ to accept 
differentness (Chinn, 1979), Crucial to Speer eene differentnes: is 
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The learning styles of Mexican- American children are-in 
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_ segonflict with that of the white middle class (Castaneda, 1977). 
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individuals who have value and a right to be. treated ‘with respect. 
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The appropriate” education, ‘individualized education program, 
‘nondiscriminatory.. testing, and least restrictive environment 


~ -¢ 
provisions of en 94-142. require teachers to view handicapped 


children-as individpals who can be and have a right to be educated. 
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DIRECTIONS: Each lettered sét-of headings is- followed by.a . 
-4 numbered set of items. For each item. select the ONE . 
MOST CLOSELY RELATED heading and place amas of 
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A disorder .in one {or more of-jthe basic Psychological” 
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Those who chropically and markedly respond to, their | 
environment in*Socially: unacceptable-and/or pérsonally. 
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- The Exceptional Minority Child: 
: Issues and Some Answers 


PHILIP C. CHINN 


HE topic of the exceptional minority child 


is one which is so broad in issues that it fs _ 


difficult to address even the most salient ones. 
Delineating the issues. however, is a far less 

- formidable task than providing answers. To 
even begin with the identification of the issues 
itis necessary to predetermine what. group or 
groups are being discussed. One view isto take 
a typical definition of.exceptional children 
and add a definition of minority to it. The var- 

ious special education definiticns of excep- 
tional are fairly congruent with one another. 
but 2 definition for minority will find diversé 
opinions regarding its meaning. For the pur- 
pose of this article. the definition adopted by 
The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
will be used. 


The CEC Delegate Assembly in 1971 ap- 
proved an amendment to the Bylaws that pro- 
vides for the fcllowing definition: 


A minority group is any- group which Lecause of 
raczal ot ethnic origin constitutes a distinctive and 
recognizable mincrity in our society. Present ex- 
amples of minority. groups would include Blacks 
or Afro-Americans. American Indians. Mexican 
Americans. Puerto Ricans. and Oriental [Asien] 
Americans. (CEC Handbook. 1978. p. 87} 


Examples of exceptional minority children 
might include a gifted Black child. a learning 
disabled Mexican American child. or a vis- 
ually impaired Asian American child. Stereo- 
typing is a major complaint of many who work 
with minority children?Tt would be well to ad- 
vise here that the exatnples provided in this 
article are meant to be examples: they are not 
meant to imply that they are necessarily typi- 
cal of all children ofa particular ethnic group. 


Cultural Diversity and Exceptionality 


The selationship of cultural diversity to excep- 
tionality is one that has frequently generated 
discussion and debate. One overriding ques- 


tion is asked: Is a culturally different child an 
exceptional child? The response is both “yes” 
and “no.” Children whose cultural difference 
distinguishes them.fror: others to the extent 
that the differentness requires instructional or 
curricular modifications in order fo provide an 
optimum educational experience can likely be 
considered exceptional. Thus, the new non- 
English speaking emigrant from Hong Kong or 
the Native American Indian child who lives in © 
an isolated area of a reservation end speaks °° 


-only a negligible amount of English may both 


be exceptional. in a typical classroom. Their 
exceptionality is note function of their ethnic- 
ity but is due to the fact that they afe so cultur- 
ally different from the majority child. 

On the other hand. ¢ great number of chil- 
dren from minority backgrounds couid hardly 
be considered culturally different. They have 
become so acculturated-and assimilated into 
the dominant groups that they could not rea- 
sonably be considered exceptional in this sense. 

Thus we have two views of eacepiicnality as 
it relates to minorities. and the views are not 
necessarily exclusive of each other. A child 
who is exceptional because of giftedness or a 
handicapping conditiun may also be excep- 
tional because of cultural differences. 


Serving the Exceptional Minority Child 


The primary focus of this article is to suggest 
that for many exceptional minority childzen 
there are educational needs that have not been 
provided for. Certainly. there are many mincr- 
ity children in special education classes. par- 
ticularly in classes for the mentally retalded 
where disptoportionately high numbers of mi- 
nority children have been reprerted (Mercer. 
3973). With respect to giftedness. Torrance 
{1977} suggested that there is a great deal of 
giftedness among the culturally different. but 
traditional identification procedures such a+ 
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intetligence tests afe inappre priate for discov: 
ering giftecress among culturally different 
gre=es- 

Thus. among handicapped minority chil- 
dren many are being provided educational ser- 
vices. but itis often questionable whether these 
services appropriately provide for the cultural 
difference that may accompany the handicap 
Apoarently. many of the gifted minority chil- 
dren are not yet served. The focus of this arti- 
cle. therefote. is those who are yet to be served 
and those who are yet to be served appropti- 
ately. : 


Identitying the Exceptional 
Minority Child 


la May 1978 the Delegate Assembly of CEC ap- 
proved a set of Minorities Position Policy 
Statements (CEC. 1978). Among the many pol- 
icies and positions in this extensive document 
is “Section 300 Identification. Testing. and 
Placement.” Concers expressed in this sec- 
tion of the Position Policy Statements include 
the fact that tests. particularly norm referenced 
tests. exagg 3te grOUP differences and undet- 
score group infericcity. Secondly. data from 
these tests ace frequently used to place minot- 
ity children in lower ability groups OF special 
education programs. Coupled with Torrance’s 
concerns. it would appear that many minority 
childreo. at least in the past. heve not beea 
properly tested. and that many of he assess: 
ment instruments used have been biased and 
not culture free. 

Public Law 94-152 (1975) contains sections 
that specifically address the issues related to 
nonbiased. culture free evaluation procedures 
and disallow federal monies to state or local 
education agencies that fail to employ nondis- 
criminatory testing and evaluation procedures. 
Mercer's recently published System of Multi- 
cultural Pluralistic Assessment {SOMPA) has 
heen normed on White. Black. and Mexican 
American children. It holds considerable 
promise and Isa step in the right direction. 
With respect to gifted minority children. 
Torrance (1977) suggested the use of two in- 
struments that seem to lack cultural bias. They 
are the Torrance ‘Tests of Creative “Thinking 
and Taylor and Ellison’s Alpha Biographical 
{nventory. Torrance further suggested 2 nur 
bes of nonpsychometric approaches tc discov- 
ering giftedness among the culturally differ- 
ent 


Torrarice de veloped a list of 3 cre hive Bs 
tives (e.g. fluency and flexibility A tiguzal 
media). which are sets at characteristics he tee 
lieves can assist it idenriies 722 sire gihs and 
giftedness ainong culturally Jdferent #2 15. 
He contended thet these creative gesitiv2s PX: 
ist to a high deg7e" among culturally different 
groups. Torrance further suzgested that the in- 
cidence of giftedness withia these gfoEPs 
would be highet if his means of identicastioa 
were used as compared to more waditional 
means. . 

The creative positives may be detected by 
tests. observation of boherics performance. 
constructions. oF any means whatsoever. These 
abilities. Totrance stated. “ier the most pa’ 
...can be observed with a high cegrte of fre- 
quency among culturally different students by 
anyone who is willing to become @ sensitive. 
open-minded human being in situations where 
trust and freedom are astablished™ 19- 25)- 


Funding,and Meeting the Issues 


The 1978 Minorities Position Policy State- 


ments provide The Council for Exceptional 
Children with 2 mandate to determine the is- 
sues and to assume 2 leadership positioe in 
providing adequate educational programing 
for exceptional minocit? children. Some steps 
have been taken and othess are planned- that 
would grovide some answers and facitizate fu- 
ture planning. z4 

A CEC telephone grapevine survey is now 
being used by-CEC staff to interview indivicu- 
als with 2 background. interest. oF expertise ia 


exceptional minority child education. These. 


telephone surveys should yield information 
related to the education of exceptional minot- 
ity children. including the identification of (a) 
key issues in curricula and instructional meth- 
odoiogy. (b) individuals with expertise in the 
area. (c} model programs that provide unique 
services. (4) needed publications. and (e) 
needed areas of research and development. 

A miniconference for invited individuals 
identified in the telephone survey will con- 
vene at CEC Headquarters in Reston. Virginia. 


* in spring 1979. The purpose of this meeting is 


‘to examine and discuss the findings of the 
grapevine survey and to provide CEC with spe- 
cific recommendatiors for needed vactivities 
related to exceptional minority child educa- 
tlon. 

Two CEC opeo forums have also facilitated 
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the information gathering activities. The CEC 
Career Education Conference.and the Interna- 
tional Convention have included open forums 
in which audience participation was encour- 
aged to provide opinions and information re- 
garding educational programing and future 
CEC activities related to minority children. 
_ACEC survey is also planned to determine 
which special education ‘training programs 


have specific courses emphasizing curricula” 


and instructional methodology for exceptional 
minority children. Those with programs will 
be urged to send their course outlines and syl- 
labi to CEC. which will serve as @ clearing- 
house for dissemination. 

Other positive steps can be made at national. 
state. and local levels. Standing committees in 
state ‘and local education egencies to address 
minority concerns such as testing. curriculum. 
and instruction can ensure some attention to 


this needed area. Other organizations con-. 


cerr.ed with exceptional children. such as the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 
and the Nationa! Association for Retarded Cit- 
izens. have established standing committees or 
ase involved with special projects | lated to 
exceptional minority individuals. Interaction 
between these orgenizations to share pubdlice- 
tions. project results. and research findings 
will enhance the dissemination of information 


.. in this area. Joint topical conferences and in- 


stitutes may be a viable means to bring to- 
gether individuals who shere common goals 
and interests. A national center is-needed to 
collect and disseminate curricula. -instruc- 


tional materials. and other relevant informa- - 


tion related to exceptional minority children. 


Until Then... 
While the issues are being determined. the 


must these children cope with their different- 
ness due to their minority status. but they must 
also face the realities of being handicapped 
and must struggle with the effort to maintain 
or develop @ positive sel concept. Pepper 
(1976). @ Native American Indian educator. 
emphasized the problems and the importance 
of developing positive seif concepts of Indian 
children. The same can be said for any minot- 
ity child. for there are numerous factors that 
potentially damage their self perceptions. The 
existence of blatant racism cannot be denied 
by the objective observer and deserves no fur- 
ther discussior in this article. The subtle forms 
of racism are even more-insidious. because 
they are often perpetrated unknowingly by both 
minority and nonminority individuals. The 
careful observer will find distorted stereotyp- 
ing in television. motion pictures. and other 
forms of media and can understand the poten- 
tial damage to mincrity children. Stereotyp- 
ing. distortions. and omissions so-common in 
US history bouks ‘have further depreciated the 
self image of many minority children who have 
read and believed. 

Fortunately, recent efforts have helped cor- 
rect ‘many misconceptions about minorities. 
The successful television series based on Alex 
“Haley's (1976) bock Roots has brought a'sense 
of-pride and identity to many Black children 
and has developed understanding and sensi- 
tivity among others. 

The high suicide rates reported by Pepper 
(1976) among Indians and by Chinn (1973) 
among San Francisco Chinatown residents 
suggest that among segments of the minority 
population there exist feelings of despair and 
futility. Those Native American Indians who 
have remained steeped in tradition find them- 
selves torn between two worlds. The tradi- 


curticula developed. the instructional-strate-—--tional-world-places expectations.by.which In- 


gies formuiated. and the publications pre- 
pared, there are seme efforts that can facilitate 
the educational process for these exceptional 


ininority children. There are two major in- 


stfuctional concerns. related to the.exceptional. 


* minority child: self concept and motivation. 
While these are areas of concern for al] excep- 
tional children. particularly the handicapped. 
this is an area of heightened concern for those 


, of minority background, 


Developing Positive Set Concepts 


thas been said that the handicapped ininority 
child suffers a “double whammy.” Not only 


dians have lived for generations. The world of 
the majority group often imposes restrictions 
that can neither provide for nor permit the tra- 
ditional world to remain ‘in full existe sce. 
Frustrated.and.confused..the-mental health of 
these individuals is often affected. 

The emigrant from Hong Kong often pos- 
sesses few marketable skills, and language bar- 
riers create greater obstacles. Refuge is often 
found in the ghettos: of New York's and San 
Francisco's Chinatowns. where abominable 
living conditions are matched only by the 
working conditions in which the emigrant is 
exploited by subminimum wages and long 
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Cork days. Caught in s semingly hopeless cit- 
rumstances. these individuals. like their {n- 

ian counterparts. are often unable to maintain 
jnecessary mental health in the fa:nily The 
children’s self concept ‘is further diminished 
thy observing the problems of their parents. 


T who are unableto serve as-ad-quete models. 


Anyone who has observed ghetto children 
_play knows that athletic activities are taken se- 
riously. Playground basketball or sandlot base- 
“bull promote vigorous competition. Becoming 
another Tony Dorsett. Danny “Little Red” Lo- 
‘pez. or Roberto Clemente is a fast one way 
ticket out of the ghetto. Sensory and physical 
handicaps. however. al} but preclude comps- 


their child's education. These parents were 
once told that education would help them to 
become someone. but few of the -lreams ar 
promises have been fulfilled. fur w hates er tea- 
sons. 


. 


Developing Teacher Sacsltivity 


The development of sensitivity on the part of 
teachers and administrators is critical to the 
adjustment of culturatiy different children in 
the school setting. There are some who would 
argue that only minority teachers caa effec- 
tively teach minozity children. A poor minor- 


< ity-teacher is equally as ineffective’as a poor 


tition. and even meatal retardation can create ae : ree 
nonminority teacher. Segregating minority 


* problems since many athletic activities are So 


highly structured. Even if the child does not 
have athletic interests. most of the jobs that are 
typice} for individuals from some mincrity 
backgrounds are manual ani require physical 
competence. Some -minority parents see edu- 
cation as a means for their children to raise 
their socioeconomic standards. Mental. reter- 
dation and learning disabilities are. serious 
barriers, to- such -goals. Thus. ‘many handi- 
capped children are often got able to meet 
either their own expectations-or those of their 
parents, further depreciating their self con- 


cept. . 
Fostering Motivation 


Related to self concept is motivation. A fre- 
quent complaint of special education teachers 
js the lack of motivation demonstrated oy mi- 
nority stidents. “Study hard and be some- 
body” has been echoed in*many classrooms. 
Who are the models for these children? An un- 
cle who sits around the reservatior: all day 
wishing there were work for him: an older sis- 
ter who works in a garment factory 10 hours a 
day; a father who -picks lettuce?, oranges. oF 
anything so that he can feed his family. These 
examples certainly do not represent the occu- 
pations of all minorities. but they are true for 
many. How can these children read with ex- 
citement about Tracy's father who is an aitline 
pilot when they have never been in an airplane 
or even so muchras seen a picture which would 
suggest that a minority child; let alone one 
who {s femate. could reasonably aspire to be- 
comeapilot. ss, , 
Special education teachers often complain 
that they-have little or no support from minot- 
ity parents who demonstrate indifference to 


= 


children so that they can have a minority 
teacher is a highly questionable staffing pat- 
tern. It is untikely that any teacher. including 
a minority teacher. can become completely 
knowledgzable with respect to characteristics 
and needs of children of all minority groups: 
Sensitivity, therefore. is one of the must desir- 
able qualities in teachers of minority children. 
Sensitivity can be viewed in terms of respond- 
ing. saan afd allowing cifferentness. 
Sensitivity: suggests an open mind that is te- 
ceptive to the cultural contributions each child 
in the class cat offer. Sensitivity can develop 
through learning from the children, from the 
numerous publications on cultural diversity. 
and by the individual’s receptivenoss to ex- 
periences in cultural diversity available in the 
community. - 

A teacher who has becom? culturall, sensi- 
tive is better equipped to help a mizerity child 
develop a positive self concept. When a teacher 
values a child. self concept is likely to im- 
prove, Further. the aliitude of the teacher is 
often reflecteu in the entire classroom. Whena 
teacher values the culture of a child and makes 
it known to the other children, it is likely that 
they too will.value cultural diversity. Pepper's 
(1976) suggestions to improve the self concept 
of Indian children are equally applicable to 
other minority children: 


1. Teach the true history of the different mi- 
nority groups and the value of these cul- 
tures to all children: 

2, Value and accept the child as he or she is. 

3. Use words that build the child’s self esteem 


: and feelings of adequacy. 


4. Show faith in the child so the child can be- 
lieve in himself or herself. 
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5. Plan for experiences that are guaranteed to 
give success. 


Motivation is closely associated with self 
concept, as an enhanced self concept will 
strengthen the motivation of a child. The de- 
velopment of sensitivity opens the door for the 
creation of trust between teacher and child. 
and between teacher and parent. With this 
trust comes a working relationship. The devel- 
opment of these relationships is obviously not 
as easy to establish as it is to read about. Trust 
and respect may take weeks or months. as will 
the development of sensitivity. " 

In developing other skills in teaching these 
children. there are few if any ceokbook ap- 
proaches that can serve the teacher's needs. 
Enlightenment in cultural diversity and a care- 
ful study of the idiosfncrasies of each ethnic 
gtoup. coupled with sound special education 
techniques. will provide a basic foundation for 
meeting the nveds of these children. While 
many of these “hildren are yet to be served. ed- 
ucators can at !s7t provide a starting place. 
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Many teachers wonder... 
will the special-needs child 
ever really belong? - 


Cooperative learning groups can bring kids together  oerid W. Johnsen and Roger T. Johnna 


PLACING special-needs students ia 
the regular classroom is the beginning 
of an opportunity. But lite all oppor- 
tunities, it carries & rink of making 
matters worse as well as the possibuity 
of making them better. if things go 
bedty. handicapped studen's can be 
stigmauzed, stereotyped. and rejected. 
Even worse, they may be ignored or 
treated with paternalistic care. But if 
things go well, tnie friendships and 
postive relationships. can form be 
tween the normal-progress and handi- 
capped students. 

_ What does the regular classroom 
teacher do to ensure thal mainsiream- 
ing goes well? What is needed » 8 
Meaightforward teaching strategy that 
improves performance and builds pow 
itrve elatiomhips between handi- 
capped and normal-progress sludents 
as they attend school together. 


Mrucetaring (eo ensure 


/lutegration 


How can the classroom tescher struc- 
ture. the interaction that special-needs 
children will bave with other students 
in the claus? The teacher hea oaly 
three alternatives: iadependent (n0 
intctaction), competitive (one wins, 
one haet), of cuvperative (both can 
wind. 


cislneéus child and ihe other students 
work alunc. mdependent of each oth 
er, Each could work on material spe- 
stfually sited for his ven ability 
ferel. exthout affecting the achieve- 


+ 


1. The teacher could have the spe- 


affect him. Yet such a. practice eaves 
the special child isolated from his 
aormal-progress and creates 8 
situation in which he may de disliked 
or ignored for being “different.” 

2. The teacher could place the spe- 
ciskneeds child ia a competitive, re- 
lationship with other students. Com- 
petition is based on students doing 
better than their classmates. If one 
student- wins, the other students lose. 
A competitive climate among students 
is out of the question in a mainstream- 
ing clzss as it promotes the rejection 
of low-ability students as “losers.” 

3. The tescher cafplace the special 


child in conperative learning groupe _ 


with normal-progress peers, He and 
his peers compicte lessons as a grovp, 
making sure that everyone in the 
group » serstands the material in a 
cooperative climste, students have 8 


_ vested interest in ensuring that otber 


group members learn. as the group's 
success depends on the achievement 
of all members. Helping. sharing. peer 
tutoring. peer encouragement, and 
peer acceptance are all hallmarks of 
cooperative lewning experiences. Co- 
uperation is the only learning struc- 
ture that ia consistent with the pure 
puse of mainsireaming. : 


Mrecturiog fearning 
evaperratively . 

What Ju feachers do to tet up heter- 
ugenceaus cooperative leaming groupe 
‘and ensure that they operate cifective- 
ly? The following framework Bas 


aling a cooperative fesson design. 
Modif; it to & your own classroom. 

$. As fer ax possible, specify the me 
ttructional goals of the lesvon, le the 
case of a math lesson, the goal might 
be to have every student master the 
basic math skills needed to work the 
assigned problems. 

2. Select the group size mos appro- 
priate for the lesson, With young ot 
unskilled students, the best group site 
is two of three members, With older 
of more skilled students, larger groups 
bee possible, 

3. Assign students to groups. At 
though teachers usually try to maxi- 
mize the heterogeneity in each group. 
there are times when homogeneous 
groups are useful, A common proce 
dure in those cates is to give the class 
2 pretest and then assign one high stu- 
dent. two average students, and one 


| tow student to each sooperanve 


group. 

3. Arrangement of eroups. Arrange 
the classroom s that group membezs 
are close together and the groups are 
spread far apart. , 

5, Provide the upprupriate materials 
In the case of a math leon, cach 
gtoup might be given I> story proth 
lems, we anvece shevt. and a check: 

clit for cach member entitled “How 
well did the group and | work taas” 
What di { learn” 

fo, Beplan the task aad the cnper 
ative geal strestury Fue a math yivup 
the task might be to salve the soe 
protlems and ensure that sil yreup 


2 
Reprinted from INSTRUCTOR, February, 1978. Copyright (c}) 1978 by 


the Instructor Publications, Inc., Used by permission. 
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wach one Rfember indicate theis un. 
uletstanding by signing dhe group's 
answer stovt (An alternative to the 
singh) amwer sheet is to give cach 
student an individual teve on the ma: 
tert.) the couperative structure in 
saver a group gaal (complete the 
ssugnment\, eviteria for waccew (per: 
fect wore 4 excellent. 9 percent cor- 
fet 1 good, 70 percent correct is ac- 
ceptable), an awareness thas all group 
members receive the ame reward, an 
understanding of covperative sections 
tw engage in while they are working 
wogether (listening carefully to each 
wither, praising cach other, checking 
tw make sure everyone underviands 
the material), and the realization that 
they ure not competing with each oth- 
ere with other groups. 

7. Observe the student-eudent inter- 
ation, Just because teachers ack stu- 
dents to cooperate with each other 
dues not mean they will always do to, 
Through observing. teachers can spot 
problems students are having es they 
learn to work together cooperatively. 

8.. Intervene as a consultant to heip 
the group (a) solve its problems in 
working together ,cflectively, (b) 
learn the interpersonal and group 
skills necessary for cooperating, and 
{c) check that aif members are learn- 
ing the assigned material. Reduce the 
apeciat student's fear of working with 
normal-progress peers by giving him 
structured role to fulfill in the group. 
The-newt step is to teach the normal. 

_ progress audtents some helping skills 
aa-that they can explain material 
more successfully to the special stu- 
dent. You can also teach the special 
child cooperation skills that will help 
the group work. 


9. Evuluate the group products, ut ; 


ing a criteriareferenced evatuation 
system. If a mainsircamed student b 
unable ta. do the assigned work, the 
teacher may Wish -to use different 
criteria im evaluating his work, assign 
+ fese material to he learned. give dif- 
ferent material, of asc improvement 
scores. At ihe end ‘of each lesson 
teachers can have students complete 
a cheeklit of how well daey worked 

tugether. 
10. Reinforce the couperaiion | by 
i padging cach group only on-its own 
foagrens, and hy praising: Couperative 
‘behavior an zi aspects of class ac- 
tivity, Set 2 cooperative class climate, 
Turn paxe 
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Phere rn considerable eveegens. 
; semperative learning experience» ” 
‘ tte higher scudeme achie“cmese 
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of all sticdents than ch. « withing un 
competition with peesy of working in. 
dividually. This is expevially true for 
tow. and a. erage-ability studenty 
| In the affective domain, we have 
‘ft found that covperative Jestrang 
! 1 Broups are far superior tu competitine 
[! of indiv idualistec learning structures 
.  'f Promoting triendhhips between nor. 
1. mal-progress and handicepped vt. 
J}: denty. Normal-progress students in 
coopetative groups see handicapped 
«Peers av being more valuable aad 
mire capable: wish to do schoolwork 
with handicapped peers more often: 
teport giving help to and receiving 
help from handicapped peers more 
often: Choose handicapped peers as 
3 teh more. often: wish to associate 
| with handicapped peess in no- 
school settings, suchoas parties: ang 
seck vut handicapped peers for more 
{riendiy and tess howtile interaction in 
postinstructional situations. We have 
also found that when students particr 
pate in heterogeneous cooperative 
groups, they choose low-ability stu- 
dents ,ust as fsequently as they choose 
high-ahility peers. 

Students labeled as emotionally 
disturbed and learning disabled also 
diplay more appropriate social be 
havior yteer Participating in cooper. 
ative groups than do matched stu: 
dents working in competitive of in- 
Uividualistic structures. . 


\ 
Cooperation is baste 
* The importance of couperative lear: 
ing eXperiences gocs beyond the in- 
tegration of special needs student 
ints the regular classroom end the re- 
; sulting inercases in achievement and 
; weial shills. Cooperation is -basie te 
human beings Being able tu pertor 
technival shills, such as reading anu 
math, w of tise only when the pores 
-eaun apply these sbills in’ interact 
with other people Phe abitite ot. 
Mudents ty work veuperativels iss 
others ys the hevstone to burkting ce 
Maintamine stable tanulis, tiv 
ships, and careers 
David W. Johaoun toprofssaee of 
oducattunel paychulogy and Ruger F 
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vach one’ Members indwate their uns 
sleistanding by vugning the Rrmip's 
 atwer shevt fAn alternative tv the 
oingh: answer shect wot give cach 
satent dn individual test on the ma- 
ternal) Phe cooperative steocture ine 
waves : ROMIP gual (complete the 
seignment), criteria (oe wesew iper- 
HAC wore ise t, WY percent cor: 
FINE is pond 70) percent correst is ace 
ceptable). An awareness that alt group 
Members feveive the ume reward, an 


understas 
to cngage\in while they are working 
together thgtening carefully to each: 


other. praising. cach’ other, checking 

Jo make sure everyone understands: 

the maternal), and the realization that » 

they ate not competing with cach oth- 
. For ysith other groups... 

7, Observe the studentutudent intér. 
a tim, Just because teachers ask stue 
dents 19 cooperate with each other 
dues not men they will always do so, 
Through cbdserving. teachers can spot 
probicms students aré having os ‘they 
lear to work together cooperatively. 
“8. Intervene as 2 consultant to help 
the group (a) solve its problems in 
‘working ‘together effectively, (bh) 
learn -the interpersonal and ;group 
shill necessary “for couperating, and : 
{¢) check that all members are learn- 
ing the assigned material. Reduce the 
speeral student's fear of working with 
normal-progress: peers hy giving him 
a Steuctured role to fulfill in the group. 
The nestrstep is to teach the normal. 
progres students some’ helping skills 
ws that they can caplain materiel - 
more successfully to the special atu- 
dent. You can ale teach the special 
child couperation skills that will help 
the greup work. , 

9. byulvate the group products, ‘us- 
ing 4 criteriz-ceferenced evaluation 
spstem. UF armainstreanied student, is 
unable to do the astigned work, the 
teacher may with to use cifferent 
1 ctiteria in evaluating his work, avwign 


fess material to be fcarned, ‘give dif. - 


ferent material, of use improvement 

; were. At the end of cach lesen 
teacher can have dudenis complete 

| 4 chovblist in henw well they worked 
fugether, ~ - : : 
1. Rewilorce -the couperation by 
pintging vach group only on its own 
progress, and by praising cooperative 
hehavnw 09 all aspects.of class ace 
tieity, Set 4 comperative class climate. 
Turn page 
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Meoutts ves ras OR peers 
there ow Comsuferable avn pe 
Sompcrative foatniny SUPE | 
mete higher wademe ache banas 
bh all stustenty then dit. s withing op 
seNpehtion with peers og working ia, 
dividually The xpeually true tq 
fiw. and Merageability student 
vt En the atfective domain. we heve 
found that Sooperative  featnng 
kfoupy are farsuperswr te Competitive 
OF indivatualistc learning steuC ore 
in Promoting trrendships hetwcun acs. 
mal-prugress and handicapped ut: 
dents Nosmal-progress students in 
cooperative groups tee handicapped 
Psets ay being more valuable and 
_ Mure capable: wish to do ‘choolw ork 
with handicapped peers more often, 


. Feport yuwing help to and recersing 
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help from handicapped peers more 
often. choose handicapped peer as 
friends moe often; wish to associate 
more with Nandicapped peers in non. 
whool settings. such as parties; ang 

" seek out handicapped peers for more 
inendly and lets hostile interaction 1 
Pustinstructional situations, We have 
abo found that when students Parte 
Bate in heterogeneous Cooperative 
Broups, they choose low-ability stu 
dents just as frequently as they choose 
high-ahility peers, i 

_ Students tabeled as emotionally 
disturbed ant learning Jisabled also 
display more 4Pprepriate social de 
havior alter participating in CO per 
ative ‘groups than do Matched stu 
dents working in competitive or in- 
dividualistic structures, 


Veoperation la haste. 
The- importance of couperative fear: 
ing experiences govi heyonu the in- 
tegration of special needs’ students 
inte the regular elassrogm and the re: 
sulting increaves in achievement. apd 
wil skills. Couperation is baue te 
human beings Being able to porter 
towhnica! shill, such os teading anu 
Ath, ws ol uve only when the Pures 
van apply, these stalls in unterace. 
wilh other people. Phe obits 
Students to work SN Perativels ware 
others is the hesstone to buakting 
Maintaining: stable tanulies,~ tues 
ships, amd cureets 
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TEACHING THE BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERED CHILD . 


RICHARD S. NEEL 
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Neel, R., Teaching the Behavior disordered child. 


Early zeatS 1979, 9, 22-30. 
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j Teaching reading 
to mainstreamed , 
sensory impaired | Serie mtod ow 
mascriads are meggesied 
LOLS SAU B é 
, wcronin RS 4 bre nba caro” 


vs 
program? Can teachers really provide probedie learning — and 
drea with special seeds within the inscructice becoene apparent. 


__ Visually hasdicappev and bearing icapeired children have deen de 
impaired childrea are childres like prived of Clear and/or compiete 
Say others thus, educational goals semsery input for much or all of their 
are the s20)e as for a8 children. The ¢xperie ace; thus their conceptual do- 
learner's handicap, however, sug- velopencet is probably sore limited 


ment, may be more effective im underlying assumed coacipt. and 
achieving goals of competence im hence art unable to acquire related 
ing, : 
It is always difficult and perhaps 
dangerous lo categorize a group of Viewslly hendleagped chidren 


children. FoUowing is adiscussioncf and sitempting to order ther ex- 
these childree's charectersmice! thet periwaces. Other sensory iaput some- 


. 


; to mainstreamed 
L., & Risko, V. Teaching reading ; 
dean eee impaired children. Reading Teacher, 1979, 32, 
921-5. 
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i sapcrasin iidren often ac 
quire fragmentary dats i ” 
eee Setaed 
esd of our wortd need to 
be seen to be reaily known. Scens are 
too large (a jumbo we rt re 
(cirres clouds), too fragi Mer 
of {00 oi 
oe prrows (8° to see 
or easily ex q them, Because of 
n a pring so prieny Auris 
ves ted” snd thus ; 


may have poor eye m = 
inocular teaming, - pea stn 
problema: Ath. iieogh they’ may 
receive incomplete er distorted 
images, be unable to focus com 
istently, of lack orieatstion te pic- 


they may siso Dave f _ 
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may aot have the sense of seif worth 
that is se ieaportant in facilitating Sebo 
rt ee 

aces from others may leave these 
children fearfel, withdrawn or sere 
bnghy wnabes to Inara: Pikeowe Ye: 
have problems mey resuk when 

ion has sot bera made for the 
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environmental adjustments required 
by an individual child's disability. 
When chikiren are excluded, evea 
unintentionalty, they may cease (ry- 
ing to participate, act owt their anger, 
or in some other way exhioet noa- 
functional classroom behavior, 

Because sensory impeired chilies 
must often strain to receive iafor- 
mation, they may fatigue more quickly 
and have shorter attention spans. 
This should not be imespected as 
boredom o¢ naughtiness, owt may 
indicate that 3 differest pacing of 
icon ix required, 


Methade end materieia 

It seems overwhelmingly clear that 
a reading approach based on mean- 
ing one that i is & total language erts 
approach. is critical [or optinum, 
reading developmen for sensory 
unpaired children. Following: are 
descriptors of what we betieve is 8 
mesaung approach, including a ratio- 
nale for use with sensory impaired 
children. 

First, comprehensioa is the major 
gosk skills are taught only to facih- 
tate comprehension. 

Because of their probable con- 
ceptual and experiential limitatiuas, 
tensory impaired childrea need oa- 
going. systematic development of 
concepts and broadening of experi- 
ences; oCherwise, their reading com- 
prehension is. severely limited. 
Teachers must" help the chikiren 
experience new concepts as fully as 
posible, to form @ unified con 
struct, Encountering the cancest 
with ail senses helps the child who is 
limited in one modality to compere 
sate, Wish cach concrete experience, 
children should be encouraged to 
talk, write, act out, or in some other 
way express what they are experienc 
ing. For example, if children were to 
read a Mory in which knowledge of a 
porcupine (sn waknown concept) 
was critical, price to reading the story 


the teacher should provide 5 vanety 
of sensory expencuces reisted to 
porcupines, encouraging children to 


Thus the teacher might have chil- 
dren look af 3 picture of 8 porcupine 
and thes describe what they sec, 


examine a quill. The children would 
be asked (o deacribe how the quill 


forks, spsculate on (be purpose for the 
book is thy quill and discuss bow onc 


the teacher would make certain tbe 
visually haadicapped child was spe- 
cifwally oriented to pictures and 
objects. The teacher might ask the 
child to point ‘to, outline, or foGow 
the direction of something wich a 
finger, This helps the child focus and 
the teacher has important evaluative 
feedback. : 

Likewise, the teacher of hearing 
impaire’ childrea will take care to 
speak extensively and simply on the 
topic, in a variety of ways, 30 the chi 
dren will be certain to get the 
information Also the teacher might 
ask the hearing impaired chikt for 
verbal foedback, ie, Fequire the 
child to say “porcupine” and “quill” 
ia appropriate contezts. In this way 
the child has an opportynity to 
practice (he new concepts and receive 
feecreck. 

Whenever sensory impaired chil- 
drea read, every effort should be 
masde to have them think and sulk 
abou the reading. This alerts the 
teacher ty possible gaps of distor 
Gons iz the children’s knowledge, 


OTOLER & RIGKO: Teneting reed, 413 
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Pd Further, such discussion ercourages pressive language. Since competence 
| the use wi emerging concepts and = in reading builds upon competence in 
develops the children’s receptive and language, such procedures are 
ae , expressive language as they make — cssential. . 
soe at and venfy predictions, evaluate a Reading materials that use famil- 
‘ chatacter’s actions, o¢ organize tn> iar language are essential fur sensory 
formatwn. Discussion that focuses impaired children. The more natural. 
as on feclings tuward characters and- -more predictable the Language, the 
¢ percona! responses to situations helps - more successfully it will be read and 
_ : sersory, impaired children develop understood. Since visually handt 
i : the scif-knowledge and understand- calpped children may confuse similar 
; ' - ing of others that @ so basictofecling words or omut of repeat words 
good about oneself.” because of distorted visiun, reading 
es : ; matter with predwtable Desuage 
Building lenguage enables the children to use other 
Sewod, learning to read builds language cues and also to sead faster 
upon th child's own ldnguagecom- (> shw feading rate often results 
: petence. Use of syntactic and seman- frum he child's limited focus) and 
a - : tic cues makes it podsuble both to therefore with more comprehension 
‘ A “know” individuel words (decode | (slow, assimilation means that much 
aod . . | ; and define them) and to comprehend | information is lost since it is not 
. ; their interrelationships (to get the integrated into meaningful whole 
t % I meaning}. These are processes the and retained). 
- | child already uses in oral language. 
: . | Thus teachers strive to use reading of context 
t materials that include language Third. sight words should be 
: familiar to the child. At the same taught in‘Context and skills taught 
‘ time teachers help develop the child’s analytically. ° 
| . language by readirig to the child (to For the hearing impaired child. 
; , ' develop an “ear sense” for book isolated words or sounds are difficult 
7 a isnguage). by encouraging oral ex- tu discriminate and comprehend, 
: pression (to expand use of different whereas a context provides addi: 
; . semence patterns) and by whiting tional auditory cucs. While the read> 
; with the child (to develop synonyms ing teacher may want hearing im- 
for words, relate written punctuation * paired children to improve their 
3, to ral counterparts, and to become auditory discrimination, teaching 
eT 1 familiae with mere formallanguage). sight words and sours! symbol asso- 
‘ Because sensory impaired chit ciations should be done visually, 
déen's receptive and expressive lan- within meaningful contexts. 
“ . guage 1s most likely limited, teaching , The teacher can help the visually 
¢ procedures should bomberd the chile handicapped child use auditory cues 
| dren with comprehensible language = (0 compensate for limited vision. It1s 
: : - vaput and motivate (heir own speak: essentiad for the child also tu have 
i ing Listening to stories, choral tyoth sight words and sounds intro. 
settee - ~ speaking and reading, creative drama, duced and reinforced in meaningful 
. composing and reading language contexts. — 
: experience stories, playing-language Several other instructional pro- 
yames, adding words to wordless cedures are important when teaching 
3 books, and discussion afe classroom re.-ding to sensory impaired children. 
; activities that help sensory impaired Since these children may need more 
i chikiren develop receptive and ex- time and eaperences to build con- 
y . 924 The Rooting Teacher = Mey 1978 
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cepts, learn sight words, and read 
selections. it 15 helpful to provide 
huth pre and positeaching activities 
toc these children, For .example. 
prior ta working with the story abort 
the porcupine the teacher might take 
the senor impaired children aside. 
for some previewing (discussion and 
sensory experiences that begin to 
develop concepts, teach sight words 
and orient the children to the story). 


Likewise. follow-up activities using | 
new concepts and sight vocabulary © 


and expanding on story ideas are also 
mon helpful Such “pre and post- 
teaching. in addition to the kind of 
concept development, story orienta- 
tion: and discussion activibes sug 
gested earher, will gyve sen-ory im- 
paired children the extra time and 
input they seem to require. 

Since sensery impaired children 
have often had failure in school, 
planning for success is critical. The 
procedures and materials vuthined 
here Jo just.that: adequate develop- 
ment of concepts prepares for com- 
prehension: context cues facihtate 
learning sight words; pre and post- 
teaching provide additional input 
and time to read success(ully: includ- 
ing the child in oral linguage and 
thinking activities related to reading 
supports the development of cecep- 
lve and expressive language: indi- 
vidual participation and acceptance 
in discussions advance sel! worth. 

Finally, teachers must be alert to 
potential problems sensory impaired 


children may have withsome reading, 


matenals. Teachers mist avoid mater- 
tals that indlude odd, unfemil:ar len- 
guage: are loaded with unusual or 
abuiract cuncepts; have a built-in 
dependence on ‘one modality (all 
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siyual of heavily auditory}. fragment 
reading into solated skills or depend 
heavily on circling items in work. 
books rather than on Beal expression: 


“are so individualized that there » 


littke of no provision for oral ex- 
change. 

This reading approach 15 certainly 
not radically different from what 1s 
already used by many fine teachers 
with “normal” children. Given the 
adjustments in methodology and 
materials already suggested, we de- 
lieve most teachers could easily adapt 
to teaching reading to sensory im 
paired children who are main- 
Sfeamed within their classrooms. 


————— 
Degler ond Risko teach graduate ond 


underzreducite reading courses at 
George Prohody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The Language-delajed € Child’ 
in the Mainstreamed Primary 


Classroom 


Recent perspectives in language de- 
velopment research converge at the no- 
tion that peuple use their language to xet 
things done. That may seem like ald 
news to language arts practitioners who. 
ike this author. are ardent disciples uf 
the likes of Moffett 11968: und Briton 
i877). The language arts methodology 
implied iv thu viewpoint, however, has 
not been universally. or even very 
widely. smplemented. Concerns for 
order and efficsency. conflicts in pri- 
orities, «nd sttention to measurable 
prowress cracria have all tun oRen over- 
rnicten the logic of a Mudentecentered, 
Interactive langusite environment. That 
hane. so often rwected or neglected, ss 
femly yeounded in our burgeoning 
kivewlelge of how children burn their 
Lortagrsste net just is atructure. bot haw 
too use at. for many purpesys. in many 
ok ceeal metty, 


Sor eye Ae 8g os iy So a 


S., 
primary classroom. 
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As mildly handicapped children are 
integrated into our regular classroom 
settings, it becomes even more impor- 
tant that an understanding of how and 
why children learn language underyird 
our instructional practices. Such an 
understanding provides a rationale for 
seeking and planning opportunities for 
child-centered communication in the 
busy. task-oriented worid of the primary 
classruom. Interactions that are “real” 
and meaningful to the child are abso- 
lutely essential for-the dev. cwupment of 
language competence and maturity. 
They must nut be ignored ur avoided 
with handicapped children for the sake 
of making time foe skills. 

Langusgedelayed children need ape 
cial attention in order to develop thes 
alaboes. Hs understindable that often 
the awareness of this need creates some 
wnxwty’in the classroum teacher who 


Sey 


The language-delayed child in the mainstreamed 
Language Arts, 1978, 


55, 


719-723. 
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Haws Peed Tittle teammate any Langdinage: inter. 
vention. “Phe: pit pone of the paper ts te 
dieectes spevitically whit the teacher ean 
sho te attend te thee specail needs of hiv 
her spevaal pupils. This may allay some 
ef the anvtety by hetratiag the umper- 
tunee of the teacher’s gennitie attention 
te and orelistuiship with special 
vhildren—"stratemies” quite within the 
range of all teachers’ skills. 


Who Are These Childrens? 


Hubbell’s 11977) decussion of inturper- 
sonal aspeets of elimeal work with 
language-delayed children provided as 
major cuntmbonon tothe conception of 
the: paper. He simply defined inguage 
delay as the condition m which se child's 
language development*is significantly 
below ho-her vhronolegieal aye. 
Teachers who attend viosely to the kin. 
ue abilities of chew pupils know that 
primary-age children are stl testing and 
trying out ther Language. Quinte normal 
children overgeneralize, skip from topic 
to tupie with ve appereat transition, try 
new words inn odd and fininy felian, 
and wists: some pronoans tKlein 19771, 
Though they may have acqtnned a sound 
baste competence with thei languare. 
their pertormanece oe stl marked by trial 
and crror. a nernial part off develop. 
went. They need sample epportumty to 
explore their famguage at home and aim 
school, 

Linniigedeleyed children. hiawever, 
nas speak om markedly > childlike 
phrises, without the senutence-producmyg 
ebihtv af their peers. More naticeably. 
Uey one serene tee tech thas cbulaty: tee tse 
ther Lange: purpeselully, They tay 
wlinese. an the new deuninds of the 
chead sittation, te talk very bitte at all. 
Thesis sewn te lack tia coneesits, 
oesarey Toaster Lateecds, shat ote: peart rod dis tee 
Lees see ott eget nats 


tts hand not to nike compirinoos: 
the: Kinguage of handicapped children 
seen qualitatively different. Whether 
that es oe. or the linaguage ts only 
chronolugicatly delayed tas argued, for 
exaniple, by Morehead and Ingram 
19731. is irrelevant for the teacher who- 
niust devide what to do in the classroom. 
However far handivapped children may * 
wem from rhe fluency. Mexbility. ons. 
nality and elaboration tht characterize 
nuiture divergent semanhe abilties 
(Guilford 1967), they need intensive ox. 
penence with language in order to grow. 

Whether the teacher understands all 
the niaances of the labels handivapped 
children carry with them tin their files. 
obe hopes. and not on their foreheads« ss 
also irrelevant. [tinay reassure teachers 
to know that some have argued that dit. 
ferences in the underlying conditions of 
the educable mentally retarded and the 
learning disubled are irrelevant to the 
design of msteruetional programs «Nets. 
worth and Greve-I9T51, They may in tact 
share many characterstius + Hallahan 
id Kaulfinan [9t6.. At any rate. one 
aipsumes that the teacher has the support 
services of spveial personnel.’ OF im. 
niediate concern is what he-she cun do 
in the normal proceedings of the pri- 
inary classroont to prumute lanyguave 
urowth in handicapped children. 

One important distinctian os that we 
are not tilking: abuut the so-vaied dis- 
advantaged child. The linsuage of such 
children ts usualy eRaraviertzed by 
some deviation from standard English. 
Such deviitions do ned mean the vind’s 
Ladpniage or cogmtive abilities .ame det 
erent Day 19742 or delayed The Line 
Miange is characterized wo “restricted” in 
terns of the comests in whieh the child 
successtully finetions. For such a eluld, 
tee sanldle chos currwnibin snd the ais. 
tnenve strucoiee of the sehoul nua: con 
sttite vn ahen enviraiinent .Berastem 


ot hnsh!s pretecrnetd carat programmed ceil 
. tevhniques of the Distur Instructional: ‘evidence that ciaswrooe’ iad 2° 
System cEvans 1976). To argue for or ‘ing environments are: ‘closely related. ta.:* 
wuzunst evrtain peograms is not the pure the functions of language children ~ 
‘ pore of this paper. but it is important é- employ. Examples i in certain categories... - 
‘ mute that choice uf program depends on-" particularly rhe personst and heuristic -” 
many factors. including-how the pro- {problem solving) were hard to find. She - 
yram-reflects particular points of view * ‘emphasized the need for teachers to be- 
un the nature of language learning. If come more aware of the ways:they en- 
the languagedelayed child is in a pro- courage and discourage children’s talk. 


: gram with a specialist. the classroom Tough (1976) provided an appraisal! 
7 -teacher should know something about framework useful in the primary class- 


: | the purpose of the program. and where room. asserting that appraisal activities 5 

‘the child is in the sequence of insruc- help teachers. better understand chil- 
tion. There are many opportunities in dren's language and gain new aware- 
each day to reinforce the learning. Hart ness of the role teachers play in the de- 
and Risley 1197" have described “inci. telopment 
dental teaching” as a “seize the mo- Smith (1977) expanded Halliday's ‘ 
ment” strategy whereby. children may categories and emphasized the existence 
be engaged in learning situations built of non-language alternatives for 

- on their own needs and expressed inter- expression—alternatives that might be 
est. Incidental! teaching could be used te responded to as if the child had talked. 


‘teach language concepts. syntax. label: Rieke 1974) stressed that the teacher : 
ling. ete.. through such techniques.as must respond in such a way as to en- 
.modeling target structures. 7 courage a child to communucate more. to : 


If the teacher is selecting the language keep the child in an “alternating be- 
program. heishe should seek the advice havior pattern.” a dialogue in which 
and assistance of specialists in determine there is give and take. She further 
ing what is appropriate in the given situ- stressed that this is true even if the 7 
ation. Once again. whatever is being child's attempts at communication are 
taught systematically can be reinfureed nvunverbal. : 
invidentally. if the teacher looks for the Wilkinson (1975) set out a classification 
opportunities the Shue provides for in- of language functions that includes: 


* téructon, “Who am 17°, “Who are you?” and 
2. Language ‘ichevel children need ex. “Whorwhat is hershe/it?” The teacher of 
" perience with a range af langnage fune- the handicapped child may want tu at- 


~ tong. An important perspective on Inne tend particularly to the first iwo cate: 
Xuake nequisition is that of Halliday gories. Matters of self-awareness and 
11975: whe has emphasized that children assertion are crucial in the child's de- 
‘learn language us they learn its fune- veloping language. Just as eritical are res 
tons. He’ has labelled language functions lationships with others: “establishing 
in three phises. His list of funetions in contdet, maintaining bunds, moving 
the first pline has been particuhirly between intimacy and on cos 


Provocutive te other researchers. uperating’ (Wilkinson 1975. p. 

Pannell 75s cased Halludsy'’s frame: . Whatever frainework the aves iA 
werk to exploce the range of oppur- sy for help in determining what Lan 
bites eloldten an primary chissreis  gtaige functions are being supported in 


at eleabse A"s 


wN 
~ 
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cage vbinarouin, shee wilh want to make personal experiences bined on ehil- 


vertan that both noel and Linguagee dren's mutiatives mein that” teeseeheerrs 
delayed children have aeeess io awful, must erpect vhildren te cominunscaute, 


eanseot oppartinte 


esx. It wall tov easy Rieke $3974) suggests that: these he- 


te shp uate op pattertt of linnang vhildren’s haviors encuurage interaction: ur Puy at- 
lanuuante functions by “saving thent 


tention; expect mure to come. bh Ac- 
knowledye the child's communicalen ef- 
- fort. cb Comment on what the child ts 
doing or saying. d) Expand on the deus 


languaye-delayed child: to carry 2 suggested by the child. «). Reinforce the 


quire some Fe 


a ie 


- we 


_, Bie ‘conte 
— slonabelipas BUCH 


is: tes tre 
“might event y 
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(Hubbell 1977) Interactions that follow 
the child's feed in play and talking fucili- 
tite more talk, onthe other hand Wul- 
beet ot al. 1975). Such: interactions ube 
enhiaies cognitive development by ul- 
bowing the child te learn fram hivher 
man ahivdy, CneOngh Wenuine feedbuck. 

Thee pete af yenuine interaction is in 
rapeertsant Ot. Teiwhers usiully gexpeet 
aby sks, great - clrsalengguie Brokting inter 


pote EE er te ihe fae ote 


‘the oft child foe initiating cae 
tice. for example: saay. be aval earning:<7: Facilitating spontaneous 
experience. That. kindof, task<tmay; rec? 


talk requires 


‘x.vatate of mind™ thot. appreciates and 


a:both’as they are and 4s 


sigh:a smile.or-a drawing): ways to re 


roel 


ard “elforts ‘with true interest and re- 
‘neey. and ways to find moments for 
involvement with 


have a powerful 


place in the classrouin. The teacher Gin 
serve them well by giving thein a plice 
in the socal life of the classroom. saned any 
his or her interpersonal lite. 63 
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CHAPTER VIL \ 
The Four M Curriculum: A Way 
to Shape the Future 


Barbara A. Sizemore. Department of Black Community Educa- 
tion Research and Development, University of Pittsburgh 


Z. 


Human variation is the enduring enigma of Américan public edu- 
cation. Our educational curricula are based on norm-referenced - 
data preparing the teacher and: the administrator to conform to 
the average, to teach the average. and to perpetuate the myth that a 
teacher can indeed instruct a group. The age-graded riorm-refer- 
enced Anglocentric curriculum is’ so much.a-part of the American 
~—-——~~—~educaticnal scene that most people take it for granted as an in- 
, evitable given. and it is almost impossible for a person to con- 
ceive of a school organized in any other fashion. Resultingly, 
schools have become rigid and inflexible. , 
Incredibly. the curriculum of a diverse opulation is based on 
“the characteristics, life experiences and culture of one minority: 
the Anglo-Saxon affluent Protestant group. Characteristically, the 
monolingual, monocultural and unidimensional curriculum which 
created cell block classrooms with single age groupings evalved. 
Interestingly. most teachers see themselves as instructors of these 
groups rather than as interacters with students who are individual 
human beings. ‘ 
In 1972, David Hawkins clarified the educational ‘significance 
of human difference in his seminal work published in the 71st 
- Yearbook of the National Society-for the Study of Education. He 
: explained the phenomenon of human difference and how we must 
: accommodate it in our ‘learning structures if we plan to provide 
i equal educational opportunity for all the children of all of the 
people Hawkins gives us three postulates of human nature: men 
(women) are equal, men’ (women) are free and men (women) ure 
tational.” All of the postulates hinge on the first: propositon. 
Hawkins explains it in this way: 

Without equality among men there is nv protuund Problem ot pohtis 
the obviously superior will rule Without freedom there is ms deep problem 
ot how the rulers will rule, they will rule by fotce of by pov heelys al 
matupulstivn Without rationality there is no alternative to ‘tote ot mani 
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ulate no mesmngtul debate aver ends ou problem af cunsent on con 
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Hawkins states that the central problems of educational theory and- 2 
research cannot:by defined without consideration of these postu 

lates. This paper will discuss (1) the basic theory presented by 
Hawkins, (2) the hinds of curricular, methodological and adminis 

trative changes required by schools in order to bring about equal 

ity. freedom and rationality, and (3) application of the findings to 

the ‘Four M Curriculum—multilingual, multicultural, multimodal 

and multidimensional. = 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 


One dilemma is the fact that in actuality we find that men and ' 
women are often unequal, unfree. and irrational. The postulates. 
therefore, are mural prescriptions—a “hoped-for” view—a wish. 
that people's behavior tow wd themselves and other people will 
, _impre.e, become better, more cognizantof humanity and humane- 
2» .aness. Hawkins reminds us raat we think of adults as equal. free | 
- £6 ‘ . . . eae 
* “and ratiunal but rarely comprehend children with those. capacities. 
The basic postulates, he says. must ubsain over the range of in- 
fancy to adulthvod. Such an idea would leave us free to think of 
children and students as teachers. » well as learners in the teaching. 
learning process. 
Our confusion has led us to believe that children are all alike 
and that you can teach each with thesame—materials, ‘the same 
things. at the same time, for the same reasons, under the same 
circumstances. This is untrue. Hawkins argues the fullowing: 
Bul vungenital variety among persons modified by early experieme is 
nut single-track ike brilogig! varvetv in xenecal itis many-dimensiangl 
its xeaph os prodile And whereas a engl: well defined currnular track will 
spread shildten wut in a lung fine ot march there is aha a variame in the 
learning abslites of a single child along alternative trans sssuming fry 
moment that these are made commensurable by leading toward 3 commun 
xual Thus, by 4 proper ussignmen of tracks ina wav whih sumplenients 
congenital variety, the vitiance ui learning cates can be reduved und wiyb ; 
nu decrease ul any individual rates # 
Every teacher knows that any group of: individuals will learn 
unequally and a large variance generally accrues in any class ut 
: students given an identical pedagogical track. Teachers don t know 
how to interpret this phenomenon or how to cope with it, Our 
usual manner is to term sume of .the students as fast and the others 
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aw skew to rank them hierarchicaily as inferiors and superiors with 


dest eautes and grades. 


Hawkins pornts out that for eal child there extsts in primiple 
come unique optimal curricular track of such a kind that in 4 
eroup where learning is thus individually optimized the varianee 
“~t attainment will be negligible. He explicates this theory 4s 
talluws: ; . 

t Saupe ab is clear here that Lam not speshing tracks as pretabrn ated, 
ge theagh they vould be detuned as 4 tertbuek an alternative tracks 
Mathematicians will revognize that L any speaking abstractly ut educanoen 49 
a cute that (af 3s funn tinal) over two domains at variables wha h ate essen: 
nally nunlinesr in theit relations to each other We cannot speak of 20 
optimal track in general except with fefereme to 4 particular featner ot uf 
an uptimal leaner except with fetereme to 4 partnular trash Ot cuutre 
there-ate sun universally oad tracks 

Hawkins discovers a new postulate to deal with this dilemms, and 
that is. human beings are incommensurable in their differences.* 
Further, he + sxgests that incommensurability implies that al- 
though individuals can be compared and ranked-in many ways. 
such comparisons are vector father that scalar in type. Addition~ 
ally. it implies that generally one individual does not excel another 
in all relevant dimensions, “doe> net in mathematical language 
dominate him.” ‘ 

Hawkins'’s interpsetation views- people .as congenitally varied 
rather than unequal, poring questions about the differential effect 
of dissimilar environments in relation to the kinds of learning” 
eoch supported or -inhibited. Local and dependent curricular and 
instructional choices must make “the curricular spiral tangent at 
many points to the ir-lividual lives of children and to the educa- 
tive resources of their total environment which they know or can 
be helped tw discover.” ‘ ' 

Hawkins is certain that children can learn equally in general 
only as they ‘can Jearn differently. “The more constraints there arc 
toward single-track preprogrammed instruction, the more predict- 
ably will the mesy dimen<ions of individual variety—congenitally 
and individually evolved—express themselves as a large rank-order 
variance in learning. * Equal opportunity can be effected only to 
the extent that we can institutionalize equal status in our educa- 
tional programs for all of the children of all of the people, As long 
as dominance interpreted on @ single axis of inferiority and superi- 
ority prevails, we will not reach our high and lofty gual of univer: 
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wal education and ubiquitous hteracy. Freedom and ratonaliy 
tequite a change. 


FREEDOM AND RATIONALITY 


All the actions of men and women are subject to constraints 
‘and contingencies. most of which they cannot anticipate, But with. 
in such boundaries of freedom. will can be exerted. Hawkins de- 
scribes this reality as having freedom by degrees--" the capaciry tu 
use human knowledge in deliberate chuice.”” Only when freedom 
can be exercised:does cn individual possess it. Therefure. freedom 
enadles human beings to act in ways which preserve and stabilize 
themselves. they also act in ways to reproduce themselves. Good 
education. then. expands the experiences and knowledge 20 that it 
is nut possible to draw a sharp distinction between self-preserva- 


| ‘tion and.self-development—they become the «ame. 


: * _ "Fraedom requires rationality—the exercise of reason—the ability 
to make intelligent choices among varying alternatives. Piaget 
demonstrated the presence of rational thought even in children. 
His thought is inherent in Hawkins’s conceptualization of ratio- 
nality: : 

[ft] isthe tendency, manifest from early infancy. toward the ofganizanon 
vf perception and behaviwein terms ot a hierarchy of invariant strustures 
which is upen at the-same time to 2 teurgantvation of those structures as 
sull higher levels of urganizatiun may require” 

Hawkins believes that teachers understand the intellectual process 

of children through an observant mapping of. their behaviur—a 

reading of their behaviur—in terms of models of learning which we . 
ourselves have built. He says: 

a teacher will wt trv itrelevantly to explain but instead will tev to 
ptovide from-many sounes that which will enrh the empirnal matris ofa 


child s thought uc will suggest analogies and comme tiuns fram previus es. 
. 


perience which are. at that moment, uncettievable by the child himeelt 
To perform in such a way a totally different kind of organisation 
and structure is needed. The organization of the school today is: 
political rather than educational. 
Politics can be defined as management of conflict between 
. groups warring over the allocation uf scarce resources. Education 
+ js an allocative process. too. The issues in the Bakke vase are ex- 
amples. There: are few spaces for medical training in this-country 
although our people have. a great need for medical service. Whv ts 
there a scarcity? There is a scarcity so that the income vt dovtors ; 
can remain high. Capitalism works on a supply-demand paradigm 
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and ws sempettvely interdependent. This means that when com- 
maittes of services are scarce the cost is high and the pere goes 
up It also means that when A wins, B loses. The paradixm re- 
quites losers The educational system is. the sorting process which 
determines who will win. and who will love. Therefore, she deci- 
sion that dominance and an inferiotiity-superiority axis will pre- 
vailis a political decision, not an educational one. ; 
Obviously. if we ere to effect pasitive educational changes for 
all the children of all of the people. we mus? decide sume very basic 
questions dbout the kind of social order in which we wish to live. 
Is it important to build a model of the society we want the schools 
to help create? Should these models possess the aire = te 
features and ‘the configurations that we expect to reach through: 
our sctivuls? How do we want peuple to treat each other? Do we 
want full employment where everyone has the opportunity to 
work? Do we want to have enough doctors so that everyone can 
enjoy youd health care? Answering these questions demands a 
tigorous analysis of systemic and organizational rationality. 


ORCANLZATIONAL RATIONALITY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The August 14, 1978, issue of Education U.S.A. states that 
programs in the nation’s high schouls have become increasingly 
diverse, but the organization of the schools has remained very 
traditional. “Thus while the typical high school offers a minimum 
of three off-campus alternatives to giving credit for course work, 
alrnost all schuols still schedule courses in half-hour periods and 
give letter grades.” 

Katz and Kahn make it abundantly clear that organizations 
have three significant structural propertivs: (1) system openness 
and differentiation from their environments; {2) elaboration of the 
structure and separation of the organization into potentially con- 
flicting segments because of the hierarchical differences in power 
and reward: and (3) yariation in functional requirements of orga- 
nizational substructures.* Additionally, they state, 

Organizatiins differ sath respect to the permeability of thei boundaries 

sume uryanivatiuns have sharply detined tigad boundaries Entrame inte 

such systems and esit trom them ste mt the desisions of the wndividual 

Prisons, ~whuuls ana asylums ate such organizations They are nut as sub. 

prt to cantinuing intluence from the external envirunment as ate others 

Furthermore, Katz and Kahn describe rigid organizations os 
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more likely to develop highly differentiated internal structures 
which maintain their character and resist outside forces Often the 
power in these organizations is vested in the top echelon and an 
oligarchical rather than a democratic system emerges. Since peuple 
within any system make contributions of varying effort and value. 
they are likely to be rewarded differentially. In order to talk about 
continuing education for change, to include the partivipants (par: 
ents, administrators, citizens, teachers and students) on an equal 
basis in goal setting and planning, to accommodate the multi- 
licgual, multicultural characteristics of the American fopulation in 
the curriculum, and to make provisions for the actuality of human 
variation in the student population, we must consider these basic 
organizational traits. | . 

Moreover, organizational structure must be companble with 
what we know about human growth and development Bruner 
says that instruction should assist growth.'! If this is so. what 
should a constructive responsive teaching-learning environment 
be like? Sarason says that any attempt to introduce change into. 
the school setting requires, among other things, changing the 
existing regularities in some way. Several questions should be 
answered, he advises. For example. what is the rationale for the 
regularity? What is the universe of alternatives that should be 
endorsed 74 

if we admit that every human Sting is unique and different 
with differing rates of yrowth and patterns uf development.. then 
we must discard several regularities: (1) traditional school hours. 
(2) norm-referenced curricula based on the “little race track™ con- 
cept instead of the curricular network, (3) norm-referenced testing 
instead of criterion-réferenced testing, (4) banking-depasit peda- 
gogy, and (5) hierarchical groyping and administration. Schools 
must be planned to administer Mlucativnal policy. and to meet the 
needs of the searners rather than political goals which meet the 
needs of the society. administraiors, school board members. and 
teachers. 2 . 

For a brief second during the decade of the 1900's considera- 
tion was given to the creation of a curricular network under- 
lining. Hawkins’s preference for “constant choice and invention. 
But because the structure of the organization of the schools did 
not change and because the training of teachers did. not change 
these temporary arrangements were thwarted. Now there is a trend 
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away trom substantial radical change in the curriculum 4s school 
Invaid members swing to the right in politics. : 

The internalization of Anglocentric sociocultural traditions and 
calues is the prerequisite to social acceptability and acces t- the 
epultival structure? When the English gained political contro! 
aver the colonies they used this power to promote and maintain 
the hegemony of English institutions and culture and to discour- 
aye the continuation of life-styles and values that were divergent. 
This process of acculturation became the principal strategy for 
educating the American child. 

Sekou Toure describes culture z> the end product oy the strug- 
yle which men and women wage against nature and other men a 
women for control of the land.'* Since the Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants control most of the production in the United States and 
dominate the distribution of resources. they strive to relegate all 
other cultures to an inferior symbolic universe. This is achieved by 
excluding them from the common curriculum 

Consequently, it is Anglo-Saxon literature which is emphasized 
in schools. Anglo-Saxon music, poetry and art which are glorified 
and exalted. This situation reflects the lack of cultural pluralism. 

- and multicultural education in the educational system ever: where 
academic freedom. should be demonstrated. Because educational 
programs emerge from social science research and are constructed 
to maintain the symbolic universe which preserves the superiority 
and supremacy of this dominant group. alternate universes must 
be consigned to inferiority of absurdity. '? 

Thus, Anglo-Saxun Protestant values are used as a kind of 
base line to determine what is normal and abnormal. During the 
1960s the Black Cultural Revolution raised questions about this 
dominance of the common curriculum. averics led to the 
installation of Black and ethnic studies programs in many univer- 
sities. colleges and high schouls. Since that time attempts have 
been made to achieve cultural pluralism in curriculum develup- 
ment, and multicultural education: has ‘become the mean:. How- 

«ever, the political struggle now is between this effort and the 
reactionary drive for “Competency: Based- Education.” sometimes 
called “’Back-to-the-Basics.”” and testing. These programs seek 3 
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rigidly single track system which ws assuined, te guatanter equalit 
ot uppuctunity however unequally snd inettes tively that opper 
tunity in question impinges On, the lives at diverse humar 
beings . 

Accommudating the individual and unique needs of the learner 
ts more custly than implementing Competemy Based-Edus ation 
and Bach-to-the- Basics, both of which assume that all children 
need the same things at the seme time. Moreover. it 19 altogether 1 | 
— unclear as tu what is basic except reading. writing and arithmetic. 

Is fovtball bask? Citizenship? At no time during the past fifty 
years have public whouly abandoned the teaching of reading. 
writing and arithmetic. Nor, do the present Competency: Based: 
Programs specity eny changes that are new. What they do is make 
the curriculim requirements more structured, more rigid, more 
mechanistic. and less creative. Increasing equal ‘educational uppor- 
tunit, must begin with the individual and: private learning, pre- 
scriptions issued to the individual learnes. Only then can equal 
chances obtain. This leads us to a new currculum. 


THE-FOUR M CURRICULUM 


The Four M Curriculum is inululingual, multicultural. mult. 
modal and multidimensional in: its focus. It is most appropriate 
since a philosophy of ethnic pluralism must pervade the schools 
. before any-ethnic study can prevail."* A Four M Curriulum does 
not mear, that the study of culturally different groups 1s appended . 
to the Eurocentric curriculum, but rather that the linear and salar " 5 
© thrust is replaced by one ‘that is spiral and vector. Instruction is 
conducted through Jour symbul systems instead of ore of two. 
The ‘fuur ase: words. images. note> and numbers. The content 
subjects are framed through the spiral arrangements of concepts 
so that all men and women match through history. literature. 
language. music, art, science and mathematics with equal status. 
Defining curticulum.es the total educational environment. it 15 
what is taught (content), how it jy.taught (methodology) and how 
it is organized for implementation (adrainistration). Multimodal 
j strategies change the yrouping practices uf the age-graded norm- 
referenced curriculum’ $0 that both horizontal and vertical organ 
zation ate affected. Horizontal organization iy the wav students 
are grouped by the teacher for mstruction in the classroom. Vertial ° 
he pathway from entry to exit. Instead at 


organization determines t 
placing students in cally according to ages and grades totally inde: 
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vemdent ad thes abievement. interesis, talents, asaets, habulttees 
vind shill deta reneies. they will be plaed in xroups awconding to 
musitimandal tamibes (many ages in a family). in thie way there siz 
mute munich than the teacher. and peer yroup instruction ¢an be 
aplued fur tote and drill, repetition and memocization exenises. 
thus treemg the reaher trom. these foutines _Honzontally, stu 
dent can be grouped according tu-therr shill mastery.a> determined 
by criterain tects deugned for pres riptive and disgnant purpeses 
Hut rust what 1a shill? Random House Dictionary { 1807 ed). 
detines the word “skit!” as follows: : ' 

£othe abhiy samung [roe ones Kmrwledge pratne aputude ef to 
de eummthing well 2 sampetent cudlleme in pettrmame coperiness 
destetity 2 og statt ot trade oa pub requiring enanual destersty ue special 
Harring, it wha a petmin has sompeterme and eapwieme 


* The Language > definitely career. of vocational anented. Skills are” 
taught proredurally. It is not envuyh for the teacher to be 2 mastel 
of propysitonal Lrowledge but he of she mus! know how tu teach 
3 person how te do something. Learning 2 shill presuppores learn: 
ing the content vi ¢ discipline whu h dominates the shill. 
Olson talks abuut the two kinds of knowledge in his inter- 
erting and thought provohing essay. ‘What is Worth Knowing 
and What Can Be Taught.” He says that knowledge prt s¢ dues 
not make it porsible tu-calve problems Hence. verbal knowledge 
je uf limited usefuiners. and an activity surreuluin of the hind 
recommended by Dewey would be required fur the avhievernent of 
a general and practical comprience Consequently, while we talk 
out of one side uf our muuths about Competency: ased- Edius ation 
and Bach-to-the- Basics, whi essentially means “4 > know how 
curriculum based on procedural Lnuwledge. we du little to change 
from searing from tests and teachers to une of Warning through 
experieme. ; : 
. During the Middle Ages. auording to Olson. usetul things 
were learned through apprenticeship. Gradually with the spread uf 
writing and the-invention of the Printing pres» by Gutenberg, the 
publi ator of textbuubs altered the teaching styls and the shoals. 
Alihuugh lip-servwe wae given to learning by doing and through 
expeneme, observance wee morte often than nut in the breech 
Dewey argued persuasively fur learning, through expences and 
by duing and MiLuhan projected the thought that as mush was 
~ feared fram the.primaty effects of the medium stilt ae by content 
Thus. in spite of technulagy and the medica. sballs are sul acquired 
prmanly through performatory sets in the cuntest of diteet teed: 
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bak trom the environment. uc from: specifically designed — peus 
wey devine, on from a tutuc, accurding ty Olson. He feels the: 
the mnt obvious way to aquire both skills and khnuwledye -.- 
chrough active attemph to achieve varwus gouk in a Variety ot 
petturmatory domains. ° 
Olson deseribes three kinds of learning: (1) direct experierme 
ie. learning that a stove is hot by touching it: {2) modeling of od- 
~ervatonal learning, ie., by seeing womeune recoil from touching « 
hot stove: and (3) through symbols, ie., by hearing the senteme 
The stove is hot” The use of symbols has become the mmt pup- 
ulae meats of communiceting in the teaching-learning environ: 
ment of schools. Unfortunately; skills cannot be communkated in 
this way most of the time because teachers are-confronted with 
Large numbers of children who have to be taught in groups. Olson 
describes this effort: 
WH + can he tought to a group uf chiliren? Only information which van br 
waded in the maw media Knowledge is defined in terms of statements’ snd 
propuwnuns sad hence wp cummunnsble hy definston. While knowledxe 
mov be represented in abvtract symbola forms wih a seniemes whah 
because uf ther symbule structure van be wonveved through the man medu 
~ hulle connie be conveyed through the. mass media. sails sannot be repre- 
sented 12 cach symbole forms evcept in the tuughect rules of thumb = 
The point that Olson makes so-pointedly-is that skills cannot be 
taught in groups by the present banking deposit pedagogy used 
in most of the classrooms in the United States. So Back-to-the- 
Basics and Competency-Based-Education is double. talk, lip service 
to the purpose of procedural knowledge without the means for 
practice. 
What does this mean for the administrator who is managing 
for Competency-Based-Education or Back-to-the-Basics? He or she 
musi find the most obvious way to acquire both skills and know!- 
edge through active attempts to achieve various goals in a variety 
.of performatory domains. Therefore, language. mathematics. 
music and art must be developed into skill units, mastery of which 
is acquired through performatery acts as described abuve. Propusi- 
tional learning can be taught in lage group activities while prove- 
dural: learning requires small groups of a one to one encounter 
Administrators must design a horizontal and vertical organization 
which will accommodate thi» need. Both nongrading and term 
teaching could provide such an experience if implemented properly 
and with the appropriate training for the personnel involved. 
Multimodal groupings of students in families will gave the 
opportunity for large group activities (LGA's). and tutorials More 
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must be assigned to groups large enough to permit large group 

instruction as well as small group teaching. Also. enough person 

nel:should be available for individual tutoring. 

Schools of education should begin studying these changes 
Ray asks the question. “Who will bring about these changes?” He 
insightfully notices that there are other ways to acquire knowl: 
edge: from pain and pleasure, extremes of heat, cold. pain. taste 
and touch which come through physiological sense. systems. Olson 
considers these experiences or learning by doing. Ray adds that 
teachers use psychological and physiological experiences to impart 
knowledge and sometimes to discriminate or exercise personal 
prejudices. The training of teachers must include strategies for 
examining these characteristics.” Prospective teachers should 
begin working:in schools as freshmen.acting as tutors. aides, and 
monitors. Sophomores should assume direct-teaching tacks related 
to curriculum improvement as substitute teachers: juniors should: 
pracy.ce teach: and seniors should serve as “full teachers. More 
importantly, education professors should provide more alternative 
styles of teaching and better methods of meeting the variety of 
ope styles which teachers, meetin a culturally diverse student 

y. 

The Four M Curriculum, moreover. has the following prop- 

erties: 

—A reorganization of the hierarchical skills for learning lan- 
guage. mathematics, music and art occurs where each teacher 
is proficient in using each of these symbol systems for in- 
struction. : ; 

~A rearrangement of the sequence of language and mathemat- 
ics is evident so that the structure of the disciplines becomes 
relevant to the isolated skills learned previously and so that 
phases can be taught when the student is ready rather than 
when the system is ready. ; 

-The development of multilingual and multicultural’ content 
far teaching language. literature. journalism, speech. drams. 


music. art. history. geography. social science and science ‘Is 


effected. oo . 
—The synthesis of special education services with the needs of 


_ _ Students rather. than the need of the system wcurs. tutoring 
* for students having difficulty in geometry. ‘ 


—There is the utilization of muiti-age (multimodal) groupings 
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tor instruction, varying the, teacher-pupil ratio to accommy 
date instructional rather thar institutional yoals. : 
The utilization of counseling and guidance services in buth 
elementary and secondary schools appears to involve students 
in problem-solving situations which result in positive solu- 
tans to student s. problems and/or grievances. 

_The covrdination of career development courses with those 
disiplines necessary for their operationalization exists. €K- 

- physics and auto mec hanico. 

_L$There is an integration of career development services with 
student needs. e.¥.. workstudy of work services opportunities 
for future lawyers. ; 

—There is an emphasis on learning by experience as well as by 

‘ symbol systems. ~ 

7 Through these changes. the curriculum-is better suited to a diverse 

population and uniquely different human beings.** 

Lastly. the Four M Curriculum is charac terized by testing based 
on specific \riteria designed to determine the direction rather than 
i scale. The norm-referenced, curriculum has been failing minority 
and Black poor children for over one hundred years and iy but- 
tressed by both the testing and the dependent teatbook industries 
Neither does much to facilitate human growth and development 
but. rather. serves to sort human beings into winner and loser 
categories forthe economy. 


~* EEFECTS OF NORM-REFERENCED TESTING 


a The Four M Curriculum requires radicalsystemie Hane This 
change would be negated by the built-in norm-referenced testing 
budgets of Competency-Based Education and Back-to-the-Basic> 
programs. in fact. in these programs. testing has replaced teaching 
‘ ; in them as the prime pedagogical device. {f we are to sustain the 
norm-referenced curriculum and the standardized’ tests which make 
: : it necessary. the, following questions need an-wers — : : 
. What information will a standardized test result give to a 
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: “teacher about the learner: i 
: _ What diagnosis will it give for the individual learner: 
—What skills will it assess? 
~How will the teacher determine the rate of growth of the 
learner? : 
—How will the teacher determine the pattern of development ot 


the learner? 
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—How wil! the teacher assess the learning style and how wills, 
orshe know. the best method fur. teaching this learner? 

—-Will the public be informed as to the student pupulatiun - 
deviation from socio-economic norms as well as the achiev: 
ment norms? Racial norms? National adult norms? 

Grouping. testing. counseling, special education and career de 
' velopment placement. disciplinary practices, and promotion ster 
dards are all set by tests. Finally. prediction of success in college is 7 
determined by a test. Asa Hilliard U1 asks an interesting question 
~ “Who asked for prediction in the first place?” His answer is. “The 
politicians.” ; a 
_ Ina nation of minorities. the preferred minority is still the 
affluent white Anglo-Saxon Protestant male. The sorting meche- 
F nisms continue to work in his favor. They are stacked his way by 
the use .of the norm as the unit of| measurement. Hilliard argues * 
that there is no “cultural norm. linguistic norm. cognitive norm. or - 
any other kind of norm in real human experience which can be 
apprehended by a standard -inquiry.3 He notes that®the politics 
of normal distribution-is the hard sell line which is used to legiti- 
mize the test-as an objective method of distributing the authorita- 
° tive values of the nation. ‘ . 
~ The Association of Black Psychologists has called for a mora- 
torium on all standardized testing. and the* National Association of 
Elementary School Principals has urged “an intensive national 
inquiry into standardized testing.” All tests standardized on na- 
tional norms derive their critical importance from a single factor 
known as predictability of ‘predictive validity ~ In an editorial 
note. Robert L. Williams says that standardized testing and the 
entire educational system are highly correlated. Both are based on 
moriocultural assumptions and the notion of a single normal curve 
for all human abilities As such, the educationakisystem and stan- 
ma dardized tests are Anylocentric and ethnocentric. thereby ignoring 
“the influx. into: society of other and different cultural groups.” 
_More interestingly..an-application-of-the-norm-concept-to-the-can- 
struction of a value continuum results in the definition of a“ yuud 
school being one where the students achieve at the national norm 
-which really means that half of the students fail, Understanding 
these facts does not undermine the obdurate resistance to the aby- 
lition of norm-referenced testing. 
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chuck Stane has an explanation foe this obstinacy Stone in- 
sents ues that SAT » were constructed by an organization which 
has became the psychometri: monopolist in the two hundred fifty 
nullion dollar lesting ‘industry. According to him, in 1974, the 
iducational Testing Service (ETS) in a financial statement revealed 
shat the testing Godfather,” ETS; bled the American people out 
st $33 901.787. That 1974 income represented an increase in just 
pce vears of over $14 million.® The recent decline in SAT scores 
has been interpreted as a decline in achievernent of learners. This 
explanation resulted in a‘ stampede for Competency-Based-Educa- 
ton. Backh-to-the- Basics, increased testing and flunking. i 

Few peuple who advocate the maintenance of standardized test- 
ing have ever had to prove that they could teach anybody anything 
with them. Just whattests do besides rar’. und sort is continuously 
debated. Tests dependent on norir-referenced curricula are 


biased against the unique demands uf Black. Spanish-speaking. - 


poor and handicapped chikdren. These children. who differ from 
the Anglocentric norms must develop survival skills necessary to 
function in the hostile environment of the schools. Their success. 
- then, is dependent on these skills giving them an extra burden not 
required of Anglo-Saxons. : 
’ “Much to the advantage of the Black poor. many of them tend 
to be prepared early for independence and survival rather than for 
academic and intellectual pursuits. This training permits them to 
remain alive but it does not Facilitate their easy absorption into the 
American economic mainstream. This is because 2 mismatch occurs 
between the Black child's background experiences and the required 
‘circumstances he encounters in school. Williams admonishes us to 
accomplish a match by making a Black child's new learning expe- 
tiences related to the material already in his mental storage. These 
are the skills which will help him to survive-and learn. 
_. The. problems-of--Black-students“largelv Center around disci- 
pline. ‘learning and self-concept.* To alleviate these problems. 
educational strategies compatible with the growth rates and devel- 
opment patterns. learning styles. cultural heritage and soctolin- 
guistic experiences are needed. 
Desegregation and integration models either rarely address this 
issue of seek. to eliminate the imputation of Black interturity or the 
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eyigernies of priot deprivation. The mining of the races must be 

xecompunied by a different curricular matrix. The differences 

between human beings. male and female, Black and White, affluent 
and -poos, and in religinus and ethnic groups must be xknowl- 
edged by the schoul system ard some kind of change must appear 
ta relieve the disparity which results from neglect. 

The lack of positive leadership tn the area of education in the 
American community is unfortunate. The retreat of the Black elite 
from social activism directed against the system's deficiencies nav 
_deepened the chasm between the Black affluent and the Black poor. 

Falthough Black Studies programs attempt to cofrect flaw in 

undergraduate education. Brossard comments about that in this 
way: 

If present patterns sontinue. Blab videnbvaduate eduiaton promives to 
address only perwnal needs by supplying upward mobility to the yitted. 
patient uf determined few All ol this wall happer at the evpense vi 
strengthening wider tuntiunal elucation and sdvarned literary Jiffurien 
among the mates t_Blah-and-oppressed people Shewed individual prox: 
jess at the expense ot bigger shares of literacy diffusion and internal devel- 
opment an unstated but Rrowing crisis 10 the mudst of Blak Amernan 
iesnitutunal hite. promiser to detach educated Black elites from thei mem- 
bership group and to promote wnt wolved sunilats and separcee yuals be- 
tween educated Blak elites and the Black masses Obl: patterns of ratal 
sulddaritv. the backbone of much af the organizetion amd struggle against 
second slags citizenship ant unequal development. suddenly begin tu crak 
and thereby feave 2 Krowing Black poor without 1% talented tenth tor 
advanced leadership and completed struggle axarnot inequality.?* 

Human variation remains the enduring educational enigma 
because we are not able to absorb everyone who would be compe- 
tent and trained into the economic system. There is an incompati- 
bility between our political ideoloxy which guarantées equality 
freedom, and rationality to ail. and our exonomic system which is 
competitive and interdependent, requiring numbers of people to 
lose. From this incompatibility there emerges: an educational svs- 
tem. which purports to guarantee equal opportunity for all. but 
which actually maintains ‘social privileges and social classes in a 
stratified society. Naturally, then. there’ will be losers in the 
, schools of the United States. Nu change in this category wall occur 
 ‘yntil the problem of human difference is faced and the scope ot 
human nature which Hawkins presented 1s accommndated. The 
Four M Curriculum offers this opportunity. Once human variation 
is provided fur, equality will exist in educations! programs. And 
on the postulate of equality, freedom and rationality rest. 
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Once diagnosed as mentally 
retarded, a person remains 
within this classification 
for the rest of his/her life. 


If a person achieves a low 
Score on an IQ test, this 

means that his/her adaptive 
skills are also sure to be sub- 
nornal. 


Children with Down's 
Syndrome are always happy, 
compliant, and pleasant to 
have around. 


The retarded go through 


different learning stages than ~ 


normal individuals 


Children classified as moder- 
ately retarded (often re- 
ferred to in the past as 
“trainable") require a radi- 
cally different curriculum than 
do children classified as 
mildly retarded (often re- 
ferred to in the past as 
“educable"). ' 

It is valuable for the teacher 
to know whether or not the 
child's retardation is due to 
brain damage. 


FACT 


The level of mental functioning does 
not necesSarily remain stable, par- 
ticularly for those in the mild 
classification. : 


It is possible for a person to have 

a tested subnormal [Q and still 

have adequate adaptive skills. Much 
depends on the individual's trairfing, 
motivation, experience, social 
environment and other factors. ~ 

In general, although they often are 

tractable and good-natured, the idea 
that they are significantly more, so 
than other children is exaggerated. 


Many studies indicate that the learn- 
ing characteristics of the retarded, 
particularly the mildly retarded, do 
not differ from those of normal people. 
Retarded people go through: the same 
stages but at a slower rate. 


While, in general, academics is 
stressed more in classes for the 
mildly retarded relative to the mod- 
erately retarded, this generalization 
does not always hold true for individ- 
ual children. Each child has a unique 
set of characteristics and needs. 


While the diagnosis of brain injury 
may be important, for the medical pro- 
fessional, educators gain no useful 
dnformation from such information. 
(Hallahan & Kaufman, 1978) 
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MYTH j 


Learning disabilities have 
nothing to do with environ- 
mental disadvantage. 


~ 


Learning disabilities are not 
related to mental retardation 
or emotional disturbances. 


—— 


Ali learning-disabled children 
have brain damage or dys- 
function. 


A child who is mixed-dominant 
(e.g., right-handed, left-eyed, 
left-footed, and right-eared) 
will have a learning dis- 
ability. 


All learning-disabled child- 
ren have perceptual problems. 


a 
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FACT 


{ 
Special educators now believe 


that a poor environment may 
be a contributing factor to 
learning problems. 


It is possible for both mentally 
retarded and emotionaily dis- 
turbed children to have learning 
disabilities-that is, not to 
achieve their potential. 


Although more learning disabled 
children are found to have 
central nervous system damage or 
dysfunction that "normal" child- 
ren, it is possible to have a 
learning problem without any 
evidence or brain damage. 


While there is a slight tendency 
for mixed-dominance to occur 
more frequently in learning dis- 


abled compared to normal children, 


there are many. children who 


learn normally who are also mixed- 


dominant. 


While perceptual problems are 
more frequent in learning-dis- 
abled children, as currently 
classified, some do not evidence 
perceptual problems (Hallahan & 
Kaufman, 1978). 
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Most, disturbed children escape. 
the notice of people around 
them. 


;Disturbed children are usually 


‘bright. 


Children whose emotional dis- 
turbance exhibits itself in 
withdrawn béhavior are more 
seriously impaired than are 
those whose behavior is 

hy peraggressive. 


Disturbed children need, above 
all, a permissive environment 
in which they feel accepted 
and can accept themselves for 
what they are. 


Only psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers are 
able to help disturbed child- 
ren overcome their problems. 


The undesirable behaviors we 
see a disturbed child perform 
are only symptoms of the prob- 
lem, the real problems are 
hidden deep in the child's 
psyche. 


FACT 


Although it is difficult to 
identify the types and causes of 
emotional disturbance, most dis- 
turbed children, whether they | 
are the aggressive or the with- 
drawn type, are quite easy to 
spot. 


Relatively few disturbed children 
have above average intelligence; 
in fact, most mildly or moderately 
disturbed children are around 90 
in IQ, while most severely or. 
profoundly disturbed children, 
when they can be tested, have 
scores in the retarded range, that 
is, around 50. 


Children with aggressive, acting- 
out behavior have less chance for 
good social adjustment and- 
mental health in adulthood. 
Neurotic, withdrawn children have 
a better chance of getting and 
holding jobs, overcoming their 
emotional problems, and staying 
out of jails and mental hospitals 
as adults. 


Research Shows that a firmly 
Structured and highly predict- 
able environment is of greatest 
benefit to disturbed children. 


Most teachers and parents can 
learn to be highly effective in 
helping disturbed children, often 
without extensive training or 
professional certification. 


There is no sound scientific 
basis for surmising hidden, un- 
derlying causes; the child's 
behavior and its social context 
are the problems.. (Hallahan & 
Kaufman, (1978) 
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Cerebral palsy is a conta~ 
gious disease. 


» 


Most children with cerebral 
palsy have average or above- 
average intelligence. 


The more severely crippled 
people are the less intelli- 
gent they are. 


People who have physical dis- 
abilities always have psycho- 
logical problems. 


People with epilepsy are 
Mentally ill. 


Arthritis is found only in 
adults, particularly in the 
elderly. 


Tuberculosis has been conm- 


pletely eliminated as a public 


health problen. 


Tuberculosis is a disease 
found only in old people. 


Tuberculosis is a disease of 
the lungs. 


Cerebral palsy is not a disease’ 
in the usual sense. [It is not 
contagious or progressive, and 
there are no remissions. It is 
a result of brain injury before, 
during, or soon after birth. 


The average tested IQ of children 
with cerebral palsy is lower than 
the average for normal children. 


A person may be severely crippled 
“by cerebral palsy or another con- 
dition but have a brilliant mind. 


There is no personality type 
associated with physical dis- 
ability. 


People with epilepsy are not any 
more or less disposed to mental 
illness than are those who do not 
have epilepsy. 


Arthritic conditions are found in 
people of any age, including 
young children. 


Tuberculosis still exists as a 
health problem; although great 
progress has been made in its 
control and treatment, it still 
occurs, particularly in poverty 
areas. 


Tuberculosis is found in all age 
groups. 


Tuberculosis can infect almost 

any organ system, though the lungs 
are most commonly involved. The 
larynx, bones and joints, skin, 
gastrointestinal tract, geni- 
tourinary tract, and heart may 
also be infected. ° (Hallahan & 
Kaufman, 1978) 
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Children with langu- e dis-~ 
orders always have s+; ‘ech 
difficulties as well. 


Individuals with speech 
difficulties or language dis- 
abilities are always emotion- 
ally disturbed or mentally re- 
tarded. 


A dialect used by someone 
from a culturally. different 
group is in reality a speech 
disorder. : 


Stuttering is primarily a dis- 
order of people with extremely 
high IQ's.” 


‘Chiidren who stutter, become 
Stuttering adults. 


a 
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Disorders of articulation are 
never very serious and are 
always easy to correct. 


A child with a cleft palate 
will have defective speech. 


There is no relationship 
between intelligence and dis-~ 
orders of speech and language. 
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It is poxsible for a child te 
have a good articulation, and. 
speech flow and yet not make any 
sense when he or she talks; 
however, most children with lang- 
uage disorders have speech dis- 
orders as well. 


There are many children with 
speech and/or language disorders 
who are apparently normal ir 
cognitive, social, and emotional 
areas. 


It is widely believed today that 
dialects used'by children fron 
minority groups represent valid 
languages with different phono- 
logical, grammatical, and syn- 
tactical rules. 


Stuttering can affect individ- 
uals at any levei of intellectual 
ability. 


some children who stutter con- 
tinue stuttering as ajults; most, 
wowever, stop stuttering during 
adolescence. Stuttering is pri- 
marily a childhood disorder. 


+ Disorders of articulation can make 


speech wnintelligible and it is 
sometimes very difficult to: 
correct articulation problems, 
especially if the individual is | 
retarded, disturbed, or cerebrally- 
palsied. 


The child born with a cleft palate 
May or may not have a speech dis- 
order, depending on the nature of 
the cleft, the medical treatment — 
he receives, and other factors 
such as his psychological 
characteristics and the speech 
training he receives. 


Speech and language iisorders of 
all types ofcur more frequently 
among individuals of lower in- 
tellectual ability, 2lthoug' it 
is possible for these *%'sorders 
to occur in individua.+ who are 
extremely intelligent. (Hallahan 
& Kaufman. 1978) 


Depaliy blind people have no 
sight at all. 


The blind have an extra sense 
that enables them to detect 
obstacles. 


The blind automatically develop 
better acuity in their other 
" senses. 


The’ blind have superior musical 
ability. : 


The blind are helpless and 
dependent. 


If partially blind people use 
their eyes too much, their 
sight will deteriorate. 


Seeing-eye dogs take blind 
people where they want to go. 


Only a small percentage of those 
who are legally blind have abso- 
lutely no vision. The majority 
have a useful amount of functional 
vision. 


n 


The blind do not have an extra 
sense. They can develop an 
“obstacle sense," which is not 
inherent provided they nave the 
ability: to hear. 


Through concentration and attention 
the blind learn to make very fine 
discriminations’ in the sensations 
‘they obtain. This is.not an auto- 
matic sensory acuteness, but 

rather represents a better use bf 
received sensations. 


The musical ‘ability of the blind 
is not necessarily any better 
than that of sighted people. 
Apparently many blind individuals 
pursue muSical endeavors because 
this is one way in which they can 
achieve success. 


With a good attitude and con- 
structive learning experiences, a 
blind person can be as {independent 
and possess as strong a person- 

ality as a sighted person. 


™ 


Marginal only intrare conditions 
is this true; visual’ ability can 
actually be improved through 
training and use. Strong lenses, 
holding books close to the eyes 
as much as possible cannot harm. 
vision. 


+ 


The guide dog does not "cake" the 
blind pexyson anywhere; the person 
muat first know where he or she 
fa going. The dog f# primarily 2 
safeguard against unsafe areas or 
obatecles, (Hallahan & Kaufman, 
1978) 


Deafness leads automatically 
to inability to speak. 


* 


The deaf child is ‘therently 


lower in intellectuul ability. 


to 
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Teaching the manual method of 
communication ig harmful to 

the child and may hamper his 
development of oral language. 


A hearing aid is of no use to 
person with sensorineural 
hearing loss. 


: 


Hearing aids should not be 
usad for hearing losses that 
are very mild or very severe. 


wa 
e 


A hearing aid lets the person 
hear exactly as does a normal 


a 
° 


Hearing losses in the high- 
frequency range cannot be 
corrected by a hearing aid. 
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Even though hearing impairment, 
especially with greater degrees 

of hearing loss, a barrier to 

normal language development, most 
deaf people can be taught some 

use of language. See 


It is generally believed that the 
intellectual capacities of deaf 
and normal children are the sane 
at birth, although the use of 
these abilities may differ depend~ 
ing upon language-dependency of 
concepts, motivation, learning 
experiences, parental instruction, 
and other factors. 


. 


Most educators are acknowledging 

now that a combination of the 

manual and the ‘oral methods, 
according to the needs of the in- 
dividual child, is the best approach 
to teaching communication skills. 


While not as useful as with con-~ 
ductive hearing losses, hearing 
aids can sometimes help people 
with sensorineural impairments. 


There are no hearing losses too 
mild or too severe to prevent a 
person from trying a hearing aid. 


~~ 


No hearing aid can ever completely 
compensate for a hearing loss; 

in general, hearing aids simply 
make sounds better. 


This is no longer true because of 
the development of hearing aids 
that can be worn in places that 
do not involve amplification of 
distracting low-frequency sounds 
(Hallahan & Kaufman,. 1978). 


